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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EXT week ought to bring important news from Servia. 
Eyoob Pasha and his Prussian adlatus finding, or be- 
lieving, it impossible to force the defences of Alexinevatz, 
are endeavouring to turn them, and so clear their way, vid 
Gurgosevatz, to Kragojevatz, on their road to Belgrade, and 
have made a series of attacks, of which one, according to the 
telegrams, has been more or less successful. ‘These telegrams are, 
however, ‘Turkish, no details are given, and it is admitted that 
the ‘‘ battle” has still to come off. The English correspondents 
with Prince Milan and at Belgrade are evidently doubtful of the 
result, dreading the effects of the Turkish artillery, which is, of 
course, much better than the Servian. The best grounds for 
hope are that the Servians are now fighting on their own soil, dis- 
play extreme courage, and are most skilful in the use of the spade. 
Volunteers from every part of the little State are flocking to 
Gurgosevatz. 














We purposely omit references to small actions, which only 
bewilder readers without military maps, but it is admitted on all 
hands that Prince Nikita has gained an important victory. He 
succeeded in inducing Mukhtar Pasha, with sixteen battalions of 
400 men, to attack his main army at Urbitza, and inflicted a 
severe defeat. Mukhtar Pasha fied to Bilek, with 1,200 killed, 
his second in command captured, his cannon taken, and nine of his 
battalions disorganised. He has since been attacked at Bilek, and 
has retreated to Trebinje, and by the latest telegrams is reported 
to be surrounded. He himself admits his defeat, and attributes it 
to the disobedience of Osman Pasha, the captured second in com- 
mand, and the closing of the port of Klek, which interrupts his 
supplies. Should he be totally crushed, the Herzegovina will have 
been conquered, and in any future arrangement must be added 
to Montenegro. The Prince is doing most effective work, but he 
is compelled to adhere too closely to his own territory, lest it 
should be entered from his rear. 


From Constantinople we hear of nothing, except the slow 
death of the Sultan, and the difficulty in proclaiming his successor. 
Murad is either already dead, or so prostrated as to be unable to 
give any orders whatever, or even to understand his Ministers. 
The latter, however, hesitate to proclaim his successor—the 
notion of a Regent-Khalif being purely European—till they can 
come to some terms with Abdul Hamed, who intends, if he is to 
be Sultan, to be absolute master. As we understand the few 
facts visible under the haze, he has positively refused all terms, 
and the Ministers are negotiating with a younger brother, who, 
however, cannot obtain the throne while the eldest male of the 
House of Othman lives, and keeps his reason and his sight. Either, 
therefore, the Ministers must yield, in which case the ‘‘ Reformers” 
will be banished, and a Sultan of the old type commence his reign, 
or there must be a new tragedy in Constantinople. The present 
tension cannot last long, as candidates and Pashas are playing with 
their lives, and the mob will soon demand a personal ruler. Un- 
less Midhat has secured the Fleet—which is improbable, or it 
would not have been sent on a cruise—the chances are heavily 


considering its merits during the Recess.” He also with- 
drew the University Bills, hoping to reintroduce them next 
Session; but declined to give any further information, ex- 
cept that the Merchant Shipping Bill must be passed, that 
a night must be given to the Indian Budget and the silver 
question, and that he would not surrender the ‘ chance” 
of passing the Vivisection Bill. There must be a further 
massacre of Bills next week, and even then, if the Queen's Speeck 
is to be read on Saturday week, the work must be huddled up, 
especially in the Lords, in the most discreditable way, and with a 
majority of Members absent from London. The confusion is 
nothing new, indeed it occurs every Session; but this Session it 
has been worse than usual, without any excuse for it in the 
amount of serious legislation. 


The ultras on both sides of the House are growing furious over 
the Education Bill. A powerful deputation of Radicals, Parlia- 
mentary and Provincial, waited on Lord Hartington on Wed- 
nesday, to urge him to reject the Education Bill on the third 
reading. Lord Hartington, however, advised that the Bill, which 
contains the principle of compulsion, should not be rejected, but 
that he should make a motion condemning the alterations in the 
Bill, as tending ‘‘to disturb the basis on which Elementary 
Education now rests, to impede the formation of new schools, to 
introduce discord and confusion into the election of School 
Boards, and to place the management of schools in the hands” 
of irresponsible persons,—surely a sufficient condemnation. Ac- 
cordingly, on Thursday, in a speech for him unusually lengthy, 
he declared that the compromise of 1870 had been violated by the 
Government. Lord Sandon made an equally lengthy reply, in 
which he explained that he liked School Boards in large towns, 
and even in medium towns, but disliked them in small places, and 
on a division, the motion was negatived by 182 to 160, 


This was expected, but either encouraged by this victory, or in 
pursuance of some secret understanding, Lord R. Montagu 
moved an amendment, the effect of which would have been 
to make the 25th Clause compulsory, and create a burning 
excitement over the whole country. If School Boards 
fail to pay to denominational schools the fees for children 
of poor parents, the Boards of Guardians were to take their 
places, and to be bound to pay them. Mr. Forster at once 
pointed out that this amendment would revive the controversy 
about the 25th Clause with increased acrimony, and ‘ ord Sandon 
agreed to let it alone ; but Sir Stafford Northcote rose in his place, 
flung over the Vice-President of the Council, and agreé ‘in the name 
of the Cabinet to the amended clause. The Liberals, stly furious 
at the surprise, demanded an adjournment, but the &sMholics were 
against them, and at first it seemed as if the Gow ent were 
determined to carry the vote that night by sheer persistence. 
After seven divisions, however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave way, on condition that the debate should be resumed 
on Friday; and on Friday a compromise was offered which, as 
hastily reported in the evening papers, we do not undesstans but 
which Mr. Forster accepted. 


ment came off in both Houses on Monday night. We have 
analysed the discussion in the Commons—which was principally 
remarkable for an exhaustive and most statesmanlike speech from 





against him. Every Asiatic who arrives in Constantinople is a 





Mr. Gladstone—elsewhere, but we must add here that Lord 


The long-expected debates on the Eastern policy of the ‘ik | 
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Hartington, though overshadowed by Mr. Gladstone, made a long 
speech, weakened by his evident idea that Russia and Austria 
had departed from neutrality in permitting their subjeets to assist 
the Servians. He made a most energetic protest against the 
laxity of the Government in regard to Turkish atrocities, holding 
that the Pashas ought to have been told that unless those out- 
rages ceased, their last chance of finding friends in Europe would 
be over. He refused to condemn the policy of her Majesty's 
Government on other points, but hinted strongly that it had 
failed, inasmuch as it had obtained from Turkey nothing but 
promises, and had not only not preserved peace, but had brought 
on war by rejecting the Berlin Note. The policy running through 
the speech appears to be, like Mr. Gladstone's, to restore the 
accord of the Powers, but to secure guarantees for good govern- 
ment from Turkey, in preference to acknowledging the autonomy 
of the Christian provinces. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Granville, in a speech occa- 
sionally amusing—as when he stated that the £100,000,000 we 
had lent to Turkey had had precisely the same effect as giving 
rum to savages—maintained that the object of the settlement 
after the Crimean war was to restore to collective Europe the 
right of interference in Turkey, that the accord of the Powers 
should be repaired, and that diplomacy should be resorted to as 
early as possible to terminate the conflict. He suggested, as the 
method of termination, that where the Christians were in a 
majority, they should have self-government; and where the 
creeds were too much mixed for that solution, some compromise 
should be adopted, such as Lord Dufferin had arranged in Syria. 
This country would never be satisfied if, as a result of the 
Crimean war, and of our sacrifices for twenty years, the Christ- 
ian subjects of Turkey should be placed in a worse position 
than before. Lord Granville’s speech appears to point to 
autonomy, without a hereditary ruler, as the solution he would 
best approve, but it is, we imagine, an impracticable one. The 


‘legal tender, to which the Senate has not. yeb agreed, though the 
l sole ‘Ve : . : the 
| Bill is supported by the “ Silver King” of Nevada, who 
wants a sudden, sharp rise in his ore. It is difficult to believe that 
the statesmen of the Union will introduce third legal tender 
besides gold and greenbacks, but there is no. plumbing the depths 
of democratic ignorance of politicaleconomy. Hundreds of thou. 
sands in the West believe that Government can ‘‘ make” money, 


The annual dinner to her Majesty’s Ministers came off at the 
Mansion House on Wednesday, but Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby 
were both absent. Lord Salisbury therefore responded for her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and told his audience that the Peers legis. 
lated, but abstained from debate, while the other branch of the 
Legislature debated, and did not legislate. This-statement ex- 
cited the amused amazement of Mr. Pierrepoint, the American 
Minister, who, in responding for the guests, said he gathered from 
the Ministers of the Crown that in this country “ the House of 
Lords did nearly all the legislation, and the House of Commons 
all the speaking.” Mr. Pierrepoint was, however, in error. 
He did not understand the cynical humour of the noble 
Marquis, who intended obviously.a much more cutting gibe, 
He meant to ridicule the House of Commons, who, under the 
present Administration, are compelled to fill up their time with 
wrangles about privilege, royal titles, and such like trivialities ; 
and the House of Lords, which is just going to pass almostall the 
important Bills of the Session without time to deliberate on one 
of them. The Peers will, in fact, for the most part vote Bills, 
many of them of the last importance, which they have never read, 





Lord Salisbury also endeavoured to extenuate the conduct of 
the Turks in Bulgaria, though with much more attention to English 
opinion than the Premier has shown. He quite admitted that Eng. 
land would condemn such crimes, but denied that the Government 
of Turkey had any intentional hand in these horrors, and added :~ 
‘‘ Tt has always been the case, where any Government has in such 





object of the non-hereditary governor would be plunder. 


Lord Derby’s speech in reply was principally remarkable for 
admissions. He admitted that Europe ought to settle the future 
condition of Turkey. He admitted “‘ that there had been, on the 
part of the Turkish Government, great and grievous faults of 
administration during the last twenty years, and that these faults 
have contributed in some not inconsiderable degree to the insur- 
rectionary movements we have witnessed during the last twelve 
months.” He admitted that the Christian subjects of Turkey had 
now a strong feeling in favour of independence. Andhe admitted, 
while denying that he had ever declared autonomy impossible, 
that the great difficulty in the way was the want of community of 
ideas between Christians and Mahommedans,—a difficulty which 
is got rid of, if the Mahommedans in the Christian States are 
treated as guests. He desired, however, to avoid the word 
‘‘autonomy,” as too elastic. It will be observed that Lord 
Derby treats the despatch of the Fleet to Besika Bay as a 
measure intended to prevent outbreaks in Constantinople, while 
Mr. Disraeli, in the speech described elsewhere, explains it as in- 
tended to show Europe that Britain would protect the freedom 
of the Mediterranean. 


The Bravo inquiry has reached the nineteenth day, and still 
there is no definite result, except the destruction of individual 
characters. Mrs, Cox, in her six days’ cross-examination, ad- 
mitted that Mrs. Bravo’s intimacy with Dr. Gully went 
to a criminal length; and Mrs, Bravo, who appeared to give 
evidence on Thursday, made the same admission, adding that 
she had told the whole story to Mr. Charles Bravo, who himself 
had an “establishment” at Maidenhead before their marriage. 
The drift of the evidence as yet is to show that Mr. Bravo was 
extremely jealous of Dr. Gully, and might, therefore, have thought 


circumstances been compelled to employ other than their own 
drilled forces in suppressing a rebellion, that such acts as these 
have unfortunately been committed. We, ourselves, if we look 
back to the history even of our own islands some seventy years, 
and in our colonies at a much more recent date, will find no 
exception to this general law in that respect.” Have we any- 
where in the colonies or in Ireland sold girls and children by 
auction as a measure of political repression ? 


Lord Carnarvon made his promised statement on Barbadoes 
affairs on Tuesday, in a capital though, to us, unsatisfactory 
speech, which we have carefully analysed elsewhere. He 
acquitted the Governor of anything but indiscretion in using 
phrases to the Legislature which might have been safe in Pall 
Mall, but were unsafe in Barbadoes, and refused to recall him, 
though in view of the strained relations between him and the 
planters he might, by-and-by, find him another appointment, 
He utterly rejected the idea of a Royal Commission into his 
conduct, and significantly hoped that the local authorities would 
so behave themselves as to render a Commission of Inquiry into 
the condition of the island needless. At present, he hinted, the 
Constitution, which he described sarcastically as the very oppo- 
site of the English one, was not worked so as to secure good 
government, Lord Cardwell, the only other Peer who spoke 
except Lord O’Hagan, frankly admitted that if one-tenth of Lord 
Carnarvon’s impeachment was correct, a change in the form of 
government in Barbadoes was absolutely necessary; but seemed 
to think it unfair to condemn the local authorities while no one 
acquainted with the island was in the House, a quaint limitation 
of Parliamentary rights which would render legislation nearly 
impossible. How many schoolmasters will be in the House when 
the Lords rattle through the Education Bill? 





of suicide, though since his marriage his jealousy had no founda- 
tion. There is no sign yet of the conclusion of the inquiry, 


Mr. Jenkins on Friday week raised a debate on Barbadoes, 


which, for all that appears, may last till Christmas. 


There has been a distinct rise in the price of silver during the 
week, and it is now 51d. the ounce, while the bills drawn by the 
India Office on Calcutta were assigned at 1s. 73d. the rupee, It 
is believed that this rise is due to an increased demand from the 
East, but the transactions hitherto have been very small. The 
rise, as far as it goes, tells in favour both of those who believe, 
with Lord Salisbury, that much of the depreciation is due 
to panic, and of those who, with the Economist, hold that 
it must now be profitable to ship silver to India as a commodity. 
It is possible, however, that the rise has been produced by the 
resolve of the American House of Representatives to make silver 





which was made unimportant on Tuesday by Lord Carnarvon’s 
statement, but we cannot pass over one singular remark from 
Mr. Lowther. Mr. Pope Hennessy finds that in this island the 
habit of building houses for labourers has fallen into disuse. The 
labourers build their own houses on their employers’ land, but are 
liable to ejectment at four weeks’ notice. The Governor therefore 
proposes that the notice should be longer. The Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, however, finding that the English notice to cottagers 
is about a week or a fortnight, does not see why a Barbadoes 
labourer should have longer notice. That is to say, he thinks it 
just that an employer dissatisfied with his labourer should turn 
him out of his own house and give it to somebody else at 4 
month’s notice. Mr. Lowther will say the negro is aware of his 
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liability, but what is that to the purpose? So is a Prussian aware 
of his liability to consoription, but that does not lighten. his haver- 
aek. Ifthe negro does not build, he gets no work; if he gets 
no work, he starves. ; 

Popular songs, particularly if they are rather vulgar and sense- 
Jess, are, it appears, often very important copyrights. Mr. Sprake, 
on Thursday, sued, in the Common Pleas Division, Messrs, Hey- 
good for inserting four songs, known as “‘ The Poor Little Sweep,” 
*Flirting with Nell,” “I can’t make it out, can you?” and 
«Passing the time away,” in a collection of songs which the 
istter were selling for a penny. Mr. Sprake testified that he 
gave £6 6s. for ‘‘ The Sweep,” £10 for ‘I can’t make it out,” 
and a guinea each for the others; but he wanted £100 damages, 
asa popular song brings 1s. 3d., with the music, and an enormous 
number might be sold. This statement was verified by Mr. 
d@ Alcorn, who stated that he had sold 90,000 copies of the music 
of “Slap bang, here we are again,” and 70,000 of another song, 
let us hope a better one. A good comic song, he said, was often 
worth from £1,000 to £2,000, probably more than Barham ever 
received for ‘“‘The Ingoldsby Legends,” or Tom Hood for 
any of his works. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff 
for £25, a sum apparently settled with a reference to 
the amount paid for the copyright, rather than to the 
possible profit on the songs. It will be observed that the 
qitnesses all considered the secret of sale to be the music, and 
the puzzle is why publishers of such things take so little trouble 
to obtain poetical, or at all events sensible words. Sense would 
not spoil the music much, even to Englishmen. 


The Bill for preventing the sale of liquor on Sundays in 
Ireland, though carried in the House of Commons against the 
Government, has been practically dropped. The Government at 
heart disliked the Bill, and proposed that, if passed, the large 
towns should be exempted from its operations. The repre- 
sentatives of those large towns also disliked it, and on 
Wednesday ten Irish Members talked against time till a 
quarter to six, when the House adjourned. Mr. Smyth made an 
effort to obtain another day for his Bill, but Government would 
not help him, and he failed, as did Sir W. Lawson, who on 
Thursday was declared out of order in trying to get precedence 
for the Bill, and was told by Mr. Disraeli that his speech bore 
signs of the exhaustion of the Session. ll this strikes us as very 
unsatisfactory, and very undignified. The Bill is debatable enough, 
but a measure accepted by the House of Commons should be either 
passed or rejected, not shouldered apologetivally out of the way. 


The Home-rulers made another attempt on Tuesday to procure 
the release of the nine Fenians still in durance, but were defeated 
by 117 to51. The debate owed its importance to a speech from 
Mr. Bright, in which he appeared to lay down two of the most 
dangerous doctrines we ever remember to have read. One was 
that if a single man was murdered, it was wrong to hang three 
men for the murder; and another, that a soldier who broke his 
oath was no more guilty than anybody else who broke one. We 
quite admit that it is inexpedient to provoke pity for criminals by 
hanging men in batches, but surely if three men intend murder, 
and do their best to commit it, the three are equally guilty, and 
it is only expediency, and not justice, which demands a reprieve 
for two. On the other hand, though a soldier who rebels may 
be morally no more guilty than a citizen who rebels, still his 
especial status as armed agent of the law—a status carefully indi- 
cated to him by requiring of him an oath—makes his rebellion 
much more dangerous. Punishment and guilt ought, no doubt, 
to be usually correlated ; but sooiety has, nevertheless, a right 
to punish acts not in proportion to their guilt, but to their 
dangerousness. The armed invader may not be guilty at all, 
but the right to shoot him down nevertheless remains, 


The announcement now publicly made that the Rev. Dr. 
Wallace, Professor of Divinity and Church History in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and minister of Old Greyfriars’ Church in 
that city, has resigned both church and chair, and become a lay- 
man, in order to take the place of the late Mr. Alexander 
Russel as conductor of the leading Liberal newspaper of Scot- 
land, is an event of considerable importance in the ecclesiastical 
history of that country. As pastor to a congregation containing 
the élite of the intellect, if not the wealth of Edinburgh, as pro- 
fessor, and consequently coming directly in contact with the 
future ministers of the Church of Scotland, as leader of the Broad- 
Church party in its Assembly,—a party increasing yearly in 
courage, and even in numbers,—and as incomparably its first 
debater,if not also its soundest scholar, Dr. Wallace exercised great 


influence ; and that he should have given up such a position for 
the impersonal and anonymous power with which every journalist 
of honour and of good-sense is content, is a clear proof that his 
Church is not comprehensive enough, and is otherwise too weak 
to overtake the spiritual and, which is far more serious at the 
present’ time, the intellectual necessity of his country. A 
Church in which a Lee and a Macleod could scarcely breathe, and 
which a Wallace has to leave for a position of greater freedom, 
cannot be the Church of the Future,—certainly not of the 
Future-perfect. 


The correspondent of the Times at Constantinople gives, 
merely incidentally, an account of a transaction in the 
Turkish islands which shows, better than a volume of 
argument, how Turks govern. The people of the Southern 
Sporades, about 115,000 in number, living by sponge-fish- 
ing, belonged in 1832 to the kingdom of Greece, but were 
handed over to Turkey at the final settlement. They were, 
however, allowed to continue their self-government till, in 
1867, the Porte suddenly subjected them to Turkish officials, and 
in 1869 deprived them, for no reason whatever, of all privileges, 
and imposed a variety of new taxes. The islanders fled almost 
en masse, the sponge-fishing boats sank from 450 to 150, and the 
prosperity of the islands disappeared. ‘The people are ruined, 
and the Porte not benefited, the whole transaction resulting only 
in pay for a few officials. That is the way in which the Pashas 
eat up their own resources under the status quo in Turkey, which 
Mr. Disraeli calls upon all wise Englishmen to protect! Suppose 
the Southern Sporades go back to Greece, who except Pashas 
will be the losers ? 


The impeachment of General Belknap, the American Secretary 
at War, has ended in an acquittal. General Belknap was 
accused of selling the appointments of “ traders”—that is, 
purveyors to the forts—and on his own confession was im- 
peached before the Senate. He had, however, resigned, and the 
President had accepted his resignation, and many lawyers were 
doubtful whether he could legally be impeached. ‘The evidence 
was very grave, and out of sixty Senators present on his trial, 
thirty-five held him to be guilty, while several of the minority 
avowed that they only voted acquittal because they doubted the 
jurisdiction of the Senate over a man no longer in the public 
service. ‘The Constitution, however, demands a vote of two- 
thirds of all Members present before a verdict of guilty can be 
returned, and General Belknap was, therefore, formally acquitted. 
It is open to the Government still to summon him before the 
ordinary Courts, but there is little chance of the President con- 
senting to take this course, even if his advisers should decide 
that it is legal, which is doubtful, as the words of the Constitu- 
tion are that ‘‘the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable to 
indictment.” General Belknap has not been convicted. 


It appears that the Pashas, who are now, during the illness of 
the Sultan, supreme at Constantinople, are so convinced of Mr. 
Disraeli’s friendship, that they even venture to withhold the in- 
terest on the guaranteed loan of 1855. The Bank of England 
did not receive the money necessary for the dividends on the 1st 
of August, and of course informed the Treasury. Sir Stafford 
Northcote directed the interest to be paid, but asked the Bank 
to advance it, in order that a representation might be made to 
the Turkish Government. That representation has accordingly 
been made, with what effect remains to be seen. There is no 
particular moral reason for paying the Governments of France 
and England, more than anybody else, and as for political danger 
from such creditors, Mr. Disraeli directs the foreign policy of 
Great Britain. 

The Italian and Egyptian Governments are engaged in a 
serious quarrel, A Central-African expedition recently left Italy, 
under the command of the Marchese Antinori, who was furnished 
with an autograph letter from the King to the Khedive. Never- 
theless, the following firman was issued to the Emir of Zeila:— 
‘* Four or five Italians will arrive at Zeila. Give them men to 
show them their way, whatever may be the part to which they 
desire to go. As regards the purchase of camels or other things 
they may require, you are not to concern yourself.” The Emir, 
of course, took thisas an order to worry the party into retreat, 
and did it so effectually, by seizing camels and so on, that the 
expedition will be delayed a year. The Italian Government has 
demanded explanations from the Khedive, and though it has 
denied any intention of using force, will, it is believed, exact some 
kind of an apology. 





Consols were on Friday 96$ to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE DEBATE ON TURKEY. 


ee long-postponed debate on the Turkish question, which 

came off on Monday night, was not an exciting, but it was 
a most valuable discussion. Nobody made a very brilliant or 
very memorable speech, The logomachy was not by any 
means of the first order. Very few of the chiefs of debate 
descended into the fray, and these were not intent on killing 
each other. The second-rate politicians who spoke made only 
second-rate speeches. Mr. Bruce spoke like a mover of the 
Address with the Queen’s Speech fresh in his memory, stating 
and approving as much of the Tory policy as he could contrive 
to understand. Mr. Forsyth, though he broke loose from his 
leaders and energetically denounced the Turkish Government, 
defended a policy already past, that of the Berlin Note. 
Mr. Hanbury reproduced the superficial talk about Turkish 
qualities popular during the Crimean war. Mr. Holms 
talked like a shade of Cobden at a spiritualist séance, 
and thought he had made a point when he had shown that 
Turkish trade was far less important than our trade with 
Russia; and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice had not the power to 
utilise his magnificent opportunity, He had to present the 
amendment which suggests that our policy should be to secure 
self-government to the Christians, but he left no impression 
that the right was also the statesmanlike course. Nevertheless, 
the debate was most valuable, for it compelled the two chiefs 
of parties to make not only their opinions, but their policy 
visible to mankind. Mr. Gladstone was, in part of his 
speech, purely historical, and in part fettered by the 
restraints of conventional diplomacy; but no one who 
reads it carefully, or even steadily, as we trust every 
politician in England will do, can doubt of the policy 
which, were he again ruling England, he would advise her 
Majesty to adopt. He would restore the accord of the Powers, 
with the object of securing autonomy to the Christian provinces 
of European Turkey. His whole speech, from first to last, 
cautious and even timid as it occasionally seemed, was directed 
with wonderful art towards this single end. His long and able 
defence of the Crimean war—a defence unexpectedly hearty, 
and quite unanswerable, except by men who despise history— 
was designed to show that Russia was not now as formidable 
as in 1854; that it is no longer our necessity to restrain the 
vast ambition of the first military Power in the world; that 
indeed, in appearing as the enemies of her protégés, the Christ- 
ian provincials of Turkey, we are simply playing into her hands. 
We are restoring to her in 1876 that position of Protector of 
Eastern Christianity which we took from her in 1856. It is 
in our enmity, not in her own resources, that her power in 
South-Eastern Europe mainly consists. She is weighted by 
her expensive and unmanageable conquests in Asia, weighted 
by her changed relation to the Slavonic Greek Church, weighted 
by the barrier which semi-independent States like Roumania and 
Servia have proved to her designs. The first necessity was to 
clear away this “ bugbear” out of the thoughts of the House, and 
this having been done, Mr. Gladstone proceeded to the main 
point, our direct relation towards Turkey herself. He contended 
that united Europe had in the Crimean war conquered the 
right and incurred the obligation to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Turkey, for else we should have destroyed the right 
of Russia to protect the Christians, without creating any new 
right,—that is, we should have made their position worse at the 
end of the war than before it, which was morally impossible. 
The very purpose of the war was to transfer the right of inter- 
ference from Russia to Europe, this purpose had been secured, 
and to talk of the independence of Turkey in the ordinary 
European sense was to misuse words. She had not perfect 
independence ; she could give occasion for interference, and in 
the misgovernment of the Christian provinces she had given it. 
The Porte is “incompetent to administer its Christian pro- 
vinces on their old footing,” and Europe must step in to secure 
some better arrangement, which arrangement can be no s0- 
called Turkish “reform.” ‘Turks for twenty years have been 
making promises, but these promises are so much wind—for 
they have not the solidity of paper—they are so much breath 
—they issue into the air and mix with other currents. And 
it is supposed that upon this we are to rely, without reflecting 
that we have had the same thing over and over and over again. 
To these promises we have intrusted the happiness of millions, 
and to these promises the interests and welfare of millions of the 


mises there must be an end, and if sensible to the obligations of 
duty or honour, and looking back a quarter of a century ago, to 
the rights we then acquired, and the obligations we then came 
under, we ought to insist that there should be some reality in 
the guarantees given by the Turkish Government. We must 
make sure, in one way or the other, that this terrible state of 
things is not to be indefinite.” Failing confidence in Turkey— 
and Mr. Gladstone declares all confidence is gone, not because 
the Porte is evil, but because it is impotent—to what must 
Europe look for the performance of its duty? Olearly to some 
guarantee secured by its united action. The loss of the 
European concert—and it must be lost, if Russia is to be 
menaced because Russians sympathise with Christians jp 
Turkey—is not only fatal to real reform, but must infallibly 
produce, sooner or later, European convulsion. “Even that 
concert may not succeed, but everything else must fail.” That 
concert, which has been broken by the action of the Govern. 
ment, should be restored, and then,— 


“ What is this concert to be for? I say it must be for measures con. 
ceived in the spirit and advancing in the direction of self-government, 
‘ Autonomy’ is a word which has acquired a technical sense. I will not 
undertake to say anything definite, either positive or negative, about 
it; but this I will say, that the state of the Turkish Empire, the | 
experience of now half a century, show us distinctly that it is in this 
direction, and in this direction only, that relief is to be had. Nothing 
else, probably, not even the most miserable measure of relief, can be 
found from any other source. Let the House consider that this is no 
new case. Consider how the monster structure of the Turkish Empire 
is dotted all over with instances in which the central Power has been 
totally unable to discharge the first duties of government, and in 
which the cure has been found by bringing in, in various forms, popular 
and local action. There is the case of the Kingdom of Greece, where, 
mainly in consequence of the errors of the Turks themselves, this 
action proceeded to the actual establishment of independence. I need 
not dwell upon this, because I hope it may be possible to stop short of 
so extreme a result. There is the case of the Lebanon. There you 
had to deal with a position of extreme difficulty. Yet there the estab- 
lishment of principles of local administration put an end to the state of 
things which prevailed some 12 or 15 years ago, and with which the 
Porte, by the exercise of the central power, had found itself unequal to 
deal. There is the island of Samos—I believe I am accurate in the 
name of the island—tranquil, and comparatively flourishing and happy, 
because it enjoys the privileges of self-government. There is the 
case of Servia itself, where, by the establishment of full local privileges, 
great relief was given to the Porte and tranquillity to the East. Nor is 
it Servia which is now the root of these difficulties—Servia has 
been compelled to come in in a later stage—but it is sympathies 
flowing from other quarters, and not Servia, which have caused these 
troubles. But the case I quote with the utmost confidence is the case 
of the Principalities. Of all the results of the Crimean war there is 
none s0 satisfactory, and I confess I remember with some envy that 
France had a larger share than we had in bringing about this result. 
The Principalities, when disunited, were much more open to intrigue 
from without. Their union made them a State of respectable dimensions, 
secured development from within ; and the effect has been, not, perhaps, 
the establishment of a perfect government, but, at all events, an immense 
material and moral development there. Above all, in the view of 
foreign policy, these very countries, which were the dcor through which 
Russia found it convenient to advance into Turkey, have now become 
a firm military barrier against her.” 


How language can be plainer than this we are at a loss to con- 
ceive, and it was uttered at the close of a long and exhaustive 
speech, in which it is not too much to say that every sentence 
led up directly to the same conclusion. Mr. Gladstone, as the 
last survivor in Parliament of the Ministers who engaged in the 
Crimean war, as a politician conscious that his words are acts, 
and as the first and most trusted Liberal in England, declares 
that the duty of Europe, while respecting the “ integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire,” is to secure for her Christian States a real 
and guaranteed self-government. 

The very first quotation made by the Premier from Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech revealed the depth of the chasm which 
divides their opinions. Mr. Gladstone had spoken, in the 
ancient phrase, of the advisability of preserving the “ integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire,” meaning, of course, to deprecate 
any attempts at its partition, or any direct effort for its final 
extinction; but Mr. Disraeli, with that cool audacity which 
distinguishes him in debate, declared that he understood his 
opponent to agree that “the status guo in Turkey should, if 
possible, be maintained.” He was, of course, corrected, but in 
that carefully-designed and adroit blunder he had expressed 
his inner thought. It is the status quo in Turkey, with all its 
iniquities and oppressions, which Mr. Disraeli is desirous to 
maintain. “To maintain the status quo of Turkey and to 
deprecate interference in the condition of Turkey, to assist 
Turkey and its subjects in the course of time to find out the 
condition which suited both of them best, seemed to us & 
policy which was desirable.” No matter if the status quo implies 
unutterable oppression, Mr. Disraeli, who, if not a policeman 





people of Turkey have been sacrificed. I contend that to these pro- 


watching Turkey, has absolutely no rights there at all, “depre- 
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eates interference,” and looks quietly on till Turkey and her 
subjects, the garrotter and his victim, can come without inter- 
ference to some acceptable modus vivendi. He is, indeed, not 
even passive in his patience, for he intimates most clearly that 
no bystander, no friend of the victim, no Good Samaritan, is 
at liberty to intervene, without his doing his best to choke him 
of the garrotter. ‘We shall observe a strict neutrality, if a 
strict neutrality is observed by others.” The atrocities of 
which the Turks are accused are “ imaginary atrocities.” “ He 
ain’t a doin’ nothink,” says the garrotter’s friend. The state- 
ments that Turkey had injured Servia, or that Servia armed 
in the cause of humanity, are equally false. “ Servia wanted 
no redress, she wanted provinces, a very different thing.” This 
is the tone of the speech from first to last, the tone of a man 
who regards Turkey as an injured innocent, who thinks attack 
on her an unwarrantable effort at spoliation, and who hopes 
even now to restore the status guo in the Empire,—to restore, 
that is, the power of the Pashas at Constantinople, where 
they are protected by the belief in the British Fleet, to let 
loose Asiatic barbarians in every province of the Empire, 
to settle Circassians amid Christian communities in order that 
they may be ready, whenever need arises, to restore order by 
depopulation. It is true that Mr. Disraeli ends every speech, 
this one included, by hoping for changes in the Turkish 
Government which may allow of progressive improvement. It 
is true that he now denies that he sent the Fleet to Besika 
Bay to support Turkey, or that he has any intention of de- 
fending her against her own weaknesses. It is true that in a 
burst of proud eloquence, which told and deserved most 
thoroughly to tell upon the feelings of the House, he declared 
that that Fleet had been despatched because it was part of 
the secular policy of Great Britain that the Mediterranean 
should be a free road. It is true also that Lord Derby, his 
lieutenant for Foreign Affairs, denied on the same night in the 
House of Lords that he had ever written a word which could be 
construed as rejecting the idea of the autonomy of the Christian 
States as a possible solution of the struggle ; but, nevertheless, 
no one can read Mr. Disraeli’s speech without seeing that he 
is altogether Mahommedan in feeling, and that while he will 
yield to circumstances, to force, or even to opinion, his desire 
is that the Turks should be able to re-establish within their 
Empire the status quo, under which we have a convulsion every 
twenty years. The victory of the Turks, the emancipation of 
the Christians,—those, in broad outline, are the rival policies of 
the two great parties in the State. It is for the country to 
choose between them, and to choose soon. 





BARBADOES. 


HERE are two entirely separate questions involved in the 
controversy as to Barbadoes, namely, the conduct of the 
Governor, Mr. Pope Hennessy, and the general condition of the 
island, and on neither of them is the decision announced by Lord 
Carnarvon on Tuesday quite satisfactory. Mr. Pope Hennessy is 
entirely acquitted on every charge but one, and the condition 
of the island is described in language which would thoroughly 
justify a Commission; but Mr. Hennessy is blamed for the 
best thing he ever did, and the Commission is relegated to 
some future date. As the public always attends, first of all, 
to the personal question, we will speak first of the Governor's 
conduct. Mr. Hennessy is, of course, acquitted of having 
fomented disorder,—an absurd charge, resting on no evidence, 
and springing evidently from that deep apprehension of the 
mass of the people from which men inheriting slave-owning 
sentiments can never shake themselves entirely free. You 
may detect it in the complaints of Russian landlords 
as easily as in those of West-Indian planters. He is also 
acquitted of having justified the personal hatred borne 
to him by the planters and their representatives, who behave, 
as Lord Carnarvon, with needful plainness of speech, assures 
them, more like “fractious children” than “political men.” 
And finally, Mr. Hennessy is not only acquitted for his con- 
duct during the revolt, but very cordially praised. He alone 
in the island seems completely to have kept his head; he put 
down the disturbances with vigour, yet with the wildest 
counsels perpetually offered him, and with an opportunity of 
completely conciliating the planters, he determinately abstained 
from bloodshed. But it is evident through Lord Carnarvon’s 
reticent language that he thinks Mr. Hennessy to blame for 
the Message in which he represented the condition of the 
people as deplorable, and suggested confederation as one 
remedy; and it is on this point that we hold the Colonial 
Secretary, and a large section of the public, to be in error. 





“Discretion” is not, as the Pail Mall Gazette affirms, “the first 
duty of a colonial governor.” It may be the first quality required 
of him, but his first duty is to see that the people committed 
to his charge are well governed, and if they are not well 
governed, to represent that fact as strongly as possible to the 
Legislature which governs. This is admitted not only in 
England, where insurrection is only apprehended by hot-heads, 
but in countries like India, Ceylon, the Mauritius, and Guiana, 
where the governing class is outnumbered by fifty or a hundred 
to one. Some of the greatest measures adopted by the Indian 
Governments have been proposed on the distinct ground that 
the abuses to be removed were intolerable to the labouring 
population, and the whole Report of the Coolie Commission 
is, from the Pall Mall point of view, an indiscretion. 
Governor Hennessy found the people of Barbadoes suf- 
fering from extreme poverty—poverty so deep that only a 
race abnormally patient would submit to it—he found that 
the tone of local legislation was inspired by the desire of 
keeping this poverty quiet by the fear of small but severe 
punishments, the inordinate frequency of whippings 
being the principal; he found the Legislature so opposed 
to measures of relief, that in passing an Act to assist 
emigration they had specifically provided that no assist- 
ance should be given to any artisan or labourer, thus nulli- 
fying the relief they pretended to offer; and he, therefore, 
thinking that confederation would ameliorate the condition of 
the people, told the Legislature so. This was all he did. He 
did not write half as angrily as Administrator Freeling had 
done on the same side. He did not address any irresponsible 
authority. He simply appealed to the legal and responsible 
Legislature of the island to pass a measure which he, in 
common with his superiors at home, believed would be for the 
welfare of the people, on the ground of that welfare. What is 
there in the argument he used that is contrary to political 
etiquette? If he had defended confederation as favourable to 
English policy, or planters’ profits, or the growth of sugar, he 
would have been considered an excellent official. If he had 
used the same language in India, or Ceylon, or the Mauritius, 
nothing would have been heard of it outside a limited circle, 
in which he might have been spoken of as an unexpectedly 
philanthropic Governor. But because he pleaded quite mode- 
rately for the people in a West-Indian island, where the popu- 
lation happens to be negro, he is accused of indiscretion, and 
though strongly defended on other grounds by his superior, is 
on this ground told that he is to blame. He is to blame, we 
dare say, on many grounds, but on this one he is, so far as we 
can see, deserving of all praise. 

If the condition of Barbadoes were paradisaical, the matter 
would be different—though then we should never have heard 
of it, for it is only the unhappy, not the happy, whom it is 
dangerous to sympathise with—but Lord Carnarvon, while not 
acquitting Mr. Hennessy of indiscretion, is compelled, by his 
hatred of injustice, to describe the situation of the island in 
terms as black as the correspondent of the 7imes ever used, 
The population is redundant, says the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies; the condition of the peasantry—/.c., the people of Barba- 
does, the rest being hundreds to their thousands—is “ unsatis- 
factory,” and even “ unsound ;” the wages are low, “ and even 
these wages are sometimes,” he suspects, “liable to various 
stoppages and deductions.” He “ doubts whether the law does 
not press with a certain amount of severity upon the peasantry,” 
whether the prisons are not in a bad condition, a vital question 
for a population always liable to imprisonment ; whether the 
amount of corporal punishment is not monstrous—it is twenty 
times that of Jamaica; whether the police is sufficient, and 
above all, whether the anomalous Constitution can be relied on 
for the improvement of the social condition of the people. 
The governing body is really the Legislature, which is elected 
by 1,200 or 1,300 out of 160,000 people—that is, in reality, 
represents nothing but employers—and not only makes laws, 
but appropriates the revenue, through Committees of itself, to 
such purposes as it thinks right. The Government has not 
even the power, as in England, to prevent a private Member 
from proposing a money vote. The island, in fact, is not only 
governed by acaste, but by acaste ruling through a vestry, which, 
while blazing with wrath at the mere idea of Confederation, 
has never discussed the proposal, preferring instead to punish 
the Governor, who advocates the Colonial-Office plan, by re- 
fusing to pay for his telegrams. Surely there is enough in this 
very speech, not to speak of the references scattered through 
the Blue-books, to justify a Royal Commission of Inquiry,—not 
into Mr. Hennessy’s conduct, but into the working of the Con- 
stitution of Barbadoes, which, unless Barbadian planters are 
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infinitely better than any other human beings, must be radically 
and oppressively bad. We cannot but regret that such a Com- 


mission has not been granted, unless, indeed, Lord Carnarvon 
is prepared to take a still better and bolder course, and sweep 


i 
| when they were met by two young white men driving a 
| There was plenty of room for the latter to pass on either 
| but in pure arrogance, as it seems, they “drove against the 
head of the column, which halted, and a parley ensued, result. 


away by Act of Parliament this grotesque and unjust form of | ing in the company yielding, opening their ranks, and allowi 


government, in favour of the responsible despotism which, as 


experience in India, in Ceylon, and in Jamaica has proved, is 


the only form of government which, when inferior and superior 


races are mixed in unequal numbers, can be trusted not to post- 
pone justice to considerations of caste. Barbadoes wants for 
twenty years the government of Bengal, and even then may 
not escape the visitation of a famine or an epidemic, with 
which nature warns tribes who have grown too thick, that half 
the earth is empty. How many millions of acres in Guiana 
need culture, while Barbadoes swarms with people like a rich 
cheese with mites ? 





A “WHITE TERROR” IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


T would probably be useless to address any appeal to the 
political sense of the White people in the Southern States, 
but if the leaders of the Democratic party have any influence 
over their followers in the South, they must press for the 
instant and unsparing punishment of the perpetrators of the 
Hamburg massacre. Hamburg is a small town in South 
Carolina, on the borders of Georgia; the majority of the popu- 
lation are Negroes, and the Whites, who have completely 
triumphed over their coloured fellow-citizens in most of the 
Southern States, look upon such nests of Negro activity with 
real or feigned alarm, as well as with sincere and undisguised 
detestation. The Black people, on the other hand, are a little 
excited by vanity and an unwonted sense of political predomi- 
nance, and as in Mississippi and Louisiana, when the power 
fell temporarily into their hands, they have not prudence 
enough to enjoy the substance without boastfully displaying 
the symbols of their success. The Negro, in fact, has assumed, not 
unnaturally, that the “ equal rights ” which have been secured 
to him by the Constitutional amendments are intended to cover 
an assertion of social equality. Against this assertion the 
Whites protest, and this protest takes the form too readily of 
sanguinary violence among a community in which the traditions 
of slavery are still vigorous, the administration of the criminal 
law habitually lax, the use of deadly weapons common, and a 
large proportion of the younger white men lazy, reckless, and 
bitterly contemptuous towards the Blacks. A collision between 
the races can, in such circumstances, be prevented only by arming 
the Executive authority with considerable military power, and 


| the young men to proceed.” Apparently the white men had the 
| best of it in this encounter, and compelled the Negroes, though 
| so much the more numerous and, moreover, in military array, to 
yield to their imperious commands. Itis therefore not easy to 
| understand how the white men, manifestly the aggressors, were 
able to “take out warrants of arrest the next day” against the 
; Officers of the Militia company. The trial of these officers 
| was adjourned to the 8th of July, but before the time fixe 
arrived the threatening demeanour of the white people for. 
|boded mischief. From the country around Hamburg, 
and from the neighbouring parts of Georgia, armed meg 
jgathered, on -the pretence, quite unfounded, as the 
Governor of the State asserts, that they were summoned 
to assist the Government in doing justice upon the defiant 
Negroes. The Negroes, in fact, did not appear, but their 
absence, inspired by sheer terror, was not made the ground of 
any legal proceeding by the magistrate. The armed Whites, 
however, soon took the execution of justice into their own 
hands, Without a shadow of legal authority, they appeared 
before the village armoury, and called upon the Militiamen to 
surrender their arms, adding that unless this were done within 
half-an-hour, the Whites would open fire upon the frightened 
garrison. The Negro officers of the Militia stoutly refused 
to accede to this demand, which they declared was “ wh 
unwarranted and illegal,” and protested that they “ had reason 
to fear for their lives if they delivered up their arms.” The 
Whites were not slow to prove that they meant to hold te 
their words. 
which, after a while, was answered by the Militia. A white man, 
one of the attacking party was killed, and this to the Whites was 
a sufficient excuse for any severity of vengeance. A piece of artil- 
lery was at once conveyed across from the Georgian side of the 
river, loaded with canister, and fired upon the armoury. The 
Negroes, smitten with panic, endeavoured to escape at the 
back of the building. One was shot, and about twenty-five were 
eaptured, and held in custody during the night. But on the fol- 
lowing morning, “ after consultation among their captors, and 
with complete apparent deliberation,” five of the captives were 
‘“‘ marched out, one by one, and shot to death,” in the presence 
of a crowd of Whites. The rest ‘‘ were either turned loose, or 
broke loose and ran ;” they were fired upon as they fled, and 
three were wounded, one mortally. This butchery is thus 
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A “brisk fire” was opened upon the building, | 


unfortunately, in the present state of American politics, a strong, | briefly narrated by the Attorney-General of the State :—“ Six 
impartial military government of the South is not to be hoped men took A. T. Attaway out of the ring. He and his mother 
for. We do not know that any other remedy is practicable, | begged for his life, but in vain. He was told to turn around, 
and we do not presume to decide whether Democrats or Re- and was shot to death by the crowd. David Phillips was next 
publicans should bear the greater burden of responsibility for | taken out, and was similarly killed. Pompey Curry was next 
the present dislocation of society. Some of the proceedings | called out. He recognised among the bystanders Henry Getzen 
of General Grant’s Administration, guided by the advice of | and Dr. Pierce. Butler called on them to keep the other men 


Attorney-General Williams, have rendered it very difficult for 
the Federal Executive to interfere at all in the South, and the 
lenity with which the Northern leaders of the Democrats have 


| from killing him. He ran, and was shot as he ran, one bullet 
striking him on the leg below the knee. Afterwards Albert 
Myniart, Moses Parks, and Hampton Stevens were killed. 





treated the Southern anti-Negro spirit heretofore must lessen | Stevens did not belong to the company.” The Whites, 
the weight of any advice that Mr. Tilden and his allies may | having done their work, quietly went to their homes, It does 
be prompted to give, now that the electoral fortunes of the | not appear that they took any organised measures to defend 
party are seen to be damaged by the savagery of the Hamburg | or justify their brutality. The excuse that “ the niggers were im- 
assassins, But it is clear that politically the Democratic | pudent ” was evidently thought sufficient to cover half-a-dozen 
prospects will be most immediately and gravely jeopardised. | mere murders, without seeking for legal or moral arguments. 

The Republicans will be able to point to the conduct | It must be admitted that this abominable and audacious. 
of the Hamburg rioters as a proof that the passions of | crime has been condemned in the most emphatic and earnest 
the Slave system, of the Civil War, and of the Ku-Klux | language by some of the most conspicuous of the Southern 
Conspiracy are still awake. They will argue that the | Democrats, and Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, one of the most 
Democrats, who count with confidence on the votes of | influential among them, has declared it to be an “out 
nearly all the Southern States at the coming Presidential | rageous barbarism.” But, unfortunately, there are others 
election, will not be able, even were they willing, to deal with | who are unwilling to understand that Negroes can have 
the excesses of this “ White Terror” as they ought to be dealt | the rights of human beings, not to say citizens. The Charleston 





with. And though the majority of the people in the North | 


have altogether ceased to make a political pet of the Negro, it 
is certain that the most placable of Northern Unionists will be 
stirred by hearing that the one great achievement of the 
Civil War is likely to be nullified by the subjugation of the 
black race in the South. 

The story of the Hamburg affair is painfully simple. On the 
4th of July, the Negro population of the village took part 
heartily in the rejoicings of the Centennial Day, and a company 


of black Militia made, as was usual, a “ patriotic parade” | 


through the principal street of the town, which was over 100 ft. 
wide. The Militiamen were marching “in columns of fours,” 


Journal of Commerce, for instance, declares that black men 
must not expect “to be treated as prisoners of honour- 
‘able warfare, according to the laws of nations,” but— 
we are allowed to infer—as sheer vermin, who may 
be, and ought to be, stamped out of existence without 
law or mercy. This rabid rancour is exactly what is needed 
to rouse the anti-Southern feeling in the North, and General 
Grant has already taken advantage of its manifestation to pro- 
cure some sort of condonation for the worst errors of his 
Southern policy. He has sent a message to the Senate, en- 
closing a copy of his letter to the Governor of South Carolina, 
| declaring “ the shooting of the Negro Militiamen at Hamburg 
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to be a wanton, cruel, and unprovoked outrage, and a repetition | and even statesmen, are not so certain as we are in England 
of the course pursued in other Southern States, notably Mis-| that an English Premier would never deceive Parliament, and 
gissippi and Louisiana.” He urges the Governor “ to continue | knowing that the “ excesses” have occurred, and knowing also 
yigorous measures to punish the guilty parties,” and promises | that they can be proved to have occurred, and believing Mr. 
sto render him all constitutional aid to that end.” We per-| Disraeli to be a man incapable of being hoodwinked, and seeing 
ceive that fifty-three white men have been indicted for parti-| that he is furiously questioned, they assume that his answers are 
jpation in the Hamburg massacre, and if the Democrats are | deliberate, and that he intends to support Turkey, knowing her to 
wise, they will exert themselves earnestly to see that justice is | be guilty of making war on Christian Europeans on Asiatic 
done upon the guilty. principles. The result is a feeling of disgust in some quarters, 
which may deprive us of the alliance of all Liberals—and the 
French Liberals, at least, are worthy allies—and of astonish- 
MR. DISRAELI AND THE BULGARIAN “ ATROCITIES.” | ment in others, which makes them explain the facts as indica- 
wish we could bring fully home to our readers the tive of a secret resolution in Mr. Disraeli to support Turkey 
serious, even the disastrous consequences which will | Pe” /as aut nefas, and therefore to reject in advance the only 
arise to the British Government from the attitude which Mr. | possible bases of European accord. What is the use, they 
Disraeli, and Mr. Disraeli alone, even in his own Government, | think, of proposing compromises which must to some 
has assumed about the Turkish atrocities. That attitude will | extent injure Turkey, when Mr. Disraeli is so devoted to 
affect the position of Great Britain and its influence throughout Turkey, that he will not admit any evidence, however ample, 
the world, and in Turkey itself may help to produce a cata-| against her; when he, an Englishman, and therefore sure to be 
sirophe, which we do not hesitate to say we believe to be humane, if not humanitarian, thinks the defenc2 of the status 
approaching at the full pace of modern events. There can be | 7¥0 in Turkey so essential to his country, that he will not 
no doubt whatever that the accounts of cruelties committed interfere, even on the plainest calls of ordinary humanity, but 
by Turkish Irregulars, popularly called the “ atrocities,” are actually suffers his Ambassador at Constantinople to make 
not only substantially true, but will within a week or two be| inquiries through agents, whose report—justly or unjustly, 
ved to be true beyond all doubt or cavil. The mass of |makes no difference—is so discredited beforehand that the 
evidence for them is greater than the mass of evidence for the | probability of its being worthless is intimated by an 
Massacre of Glencoe. That atrocities have been committed is|ex-Premier? England, they think, “is the friend of 
affirmed by Sir Henry Elliot, by General Ignatieff, by | Turkey, whatever happens,” and in all combinations must be 
Consul Dupuis, by the Correspondents of the Zimes and Daily | treated either as an enemy, or as a Power to be omitted from 
News, whose statements upon any other question would be | any negotiations which she cannot forcibly oppose. That is, 
taken without any hesitation whatever; by Count Camoro, | we repeat, the natural interpretation to be put by any foreigner 
the artist Correspondent of the Jilustrated London News, upon Mr. Disraeli’s display of leaden-heartedness in this 
a man who can have no interest of any sort in misstate-| matter, and should Count Andrassy fall—and he is tottering 
ment, his journal being neutral in politics ; by the authors —that interpretation might produce the highest political con- 
of the letters forwarded to be read at a public meeting | se¢quences,—an agreement of the three “ Imperial Powers” to 
in Edinburgh, and published with perhaps blamable courage | #¢t upon their own judgment of what is best for their own 
the Edinburgh Daily Review, the accredited organ of | interests, without reference to Britain, an agreement which this 

the Free Church of Scotland—letters which, if the writers’| country could only resist by the most lamentable sacrifices. 
names were appended to them, would set England on fire! Even this consequence is, however, not the worst. The 
—by five Correspondents of foreign journals, two of them| English people have means of making their will known in 
at least pro-Turkish ; and by the American missionaries in| Western Europe independent of Mr. Disraeli, Cool observers 
Bulgaria, who are so assured of their case that they have | like Baron von Beust—a man as cultivated as a German savan, 
summoned Mr. Schuyler to verify it,—that is, they have sub-| as shrewd as a Belgian bourgeois, and as ambitious for the 
mitted to the judgment of a man known to all Europe as ex-| country of his adoption as an Austrian Archduke—or Prince 
ceptionally a speaker of truth, a keen observer, and one of the | Gortschakoff, or Baron von Thiele, may make no mistake as to 
extremely limited class allowed, even in America, to be/| the drift of English feeling, or as to its power of controlling 
“aristocrats.” In addition to all this evidence on the surface, | English official action; but in the East, “ Britain” is but 
in addition to the Turkish admission by statements in the| another word for the British Government. An “ enlightened 
official journal, and by the executions ordered, that atrocities | Pasha” thinks himself very clever, and for that matter is very 
have occurred, there are reports hastening home to all the | clever, when he passes over Sir H. Elliot’s talk and Lord 
Governments of Europe which, it is well understood, will| Derby’s despatches, and reads musingly and carefully the 
substantially confirm the statements of the Correspondents, | British Premier’s speeches in Parliament, and decides that Mr, 
none of which are primd facie improbable. Death by burning) Disraeli, on the whole, is Turkish, and will remain Turkish, 
has been used in the Turkish Civil War for ages, and on both | in spite of any atrocities whatever ; and so deciding, avoids the 
sides, the difference being that the Christians burn the gen- | enormous trouble of preventing them. Let us do the Pasha 
darmerie and the Turks anybody combustible; the violations | justice. He does not want the atrocities. They bring him no 
always accompany Asiatic outbreaks of bloodthirstiness, the | pleasure, no money, and endless botheration. He can stock 
object being to inflict inexpiable insult; the massacre of his harem without Bulgarian captives, he does not get the 
children, common enough even in India in the old native wars, | hoards revealed under torture, and he likes to be considered a civi- 
is the most deadly and most effective form of terrorism, and is | lised human being. If those wretched Bashi-Bazouks would only 
employed as such ; and as for thesale of female slaves, nothing | terrorise by killing the adult males he would be definitely more 
in Islam forbids it, and it is not twenty years since Protestant | comfortable, more especially as pious Ulema—and there are 
gentlemen, speaking English, fought a great war to maintain | such people even in Constantinople—are telling him in the pulpit, 
their right to sell men and women at auction. They would | through anonymous letters, and even face to face, that if he sane- 
have shrunk with horror from selling white women, but the | tions these iniquities he will undoubtedly go to hell. But he is 
Mahommedan has reached a higher ethical level than that, | indolent, voluptuous, and very angry with Christians, and indis- 
and drawing no distinction of colour, confines his claim of posed without good reason to engage in the desperately difficult 
right to the sale of the heathen captives,—that is, captives who | task of executing in batches the cousins of the women who rule 
in London and Paris are called not heathens, but Christians. | Constantinople. He would do it, if there were absolute necessity, 
In spite of all this array of testimony, most of it from Eng- and a threat from England would just now constitute an abso- 
lishmen,—who write with minute care, like the gentleman | lute necessity; but as Mr. Disraeli denies the atrocities, or 
whose horrible letter appeared in the Daily News of this day ‘thinks them inevitable, why, the threat cannot come; and on 
week—and much of it from officials, Mr. Disraeli not only refuses the whole, it is more comfortable to smoke than to quarrel 
a single word expressing sympathy with the Christians or con- | with Circassians. The Bashi-Bazouks may be cruel, but they 
demning the Turks, but first declares the atrocities inevitable | succeed. Bulgaria és terrorised and does not rise, and the 
in civil conflicts, and then on Monday rising to enthusiasm in | war with Servia is not going ill; and as for devastation and 
the cause, denounces them as “ imaginary.” loss of revenue, pooh! Turkish bonds are going up under it 
In England, the effect of that declaration is not great. People all. He contents himself, therefore, with furious written 
understand that it is Mr. Disraeli who speaks, Mr. Disraeli orders, inflicting death on anybody who sells captives—orders 
who made the Queen Empress in order to counteract Russian | contrary to the Koran, and merely wind—and with executing 
conquests in Tartary; or at the worst, think, with Punch, that | any local criminals, when the hue-and-cry becomes too hot, or 
he is sleepily credulous of official and optimist reports, but on | accidental Bashi-Bazouks. He does not stop the enlistment 


the Continent the effect is most disastrous. Politicians there, of irregulars; on the contrary, he urges it on. He does 
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not check the destruction of villages; on the contrary, 
he publishes such destructions as encouraging victories. 
He does not authorise Christian villagers to resist; on the 
contrary, that last outrage exhausts what remains to him of 
human patience. What he does is substantially to leave all 
things to settle themselves, tell Sir Henry Elliot that there is 
much exaggeration in all stories, “ though the Bashi-Bazouks are 
animals, and I am executing them by dozens,” and thank God 
that England has a Minister who thinks that in civil wars the 
sale of young Christians by auction is “inevitable.” The 
Bulgarian atrocities are over, executions excepted, but the reason 
why villagers in Old Servia are flying in hundreds from ruffians 
who spare nothing, that Asiatic cut-throats are slaying 
Europeans who are not fighting or even refusing taxes, that 
Southern Russians are going mad with excitement at stories of 
their brethren’s suffering, is simply that Mr. Disraeli refuses to 
believe in massacres as clearly shown to be true as any which 
ever ocevrred in history. That is a considerable responsibility 
for him, even if he does not believe them, but an awful one for 
the nation, which does believe them, and still permits him to 
remain the exponent of its will. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


R. DISRAELI condemns his offspring to destruction with 

a composure which would be imposing, if it were not so 
obviously the result of carelessness. Even what has seemed 
like reluctance to throw over any one of the Ministerial 
measures may be set down with more probability to indiffer- 
ence to the distinctions between them. Selection implies pre- 
ference, and preference implies some liking, even if it be only a 
relative liking, for the thing selected. This is beyond Mr. 
Disraeli’s power to call up, and so down to the very latest 
moment he refuses to say which Bills are to be withdrawn. 
When he is at length forced to make his choice, or rather to 
acknowledge that there is no choice left him, he neither feels 
nor feigns any regret at the “ considerable sacrifice of those 
measures ” which the arrangements for bringing the Session 
to an end demand from the Government. He has something 
to say about the Prisons Bill, but he says it as an outsider, 
in the character not of the head of the Government, but 
of a candid friend of Mr. Cross’s, who wishes to console him 
by a little praise of his measure, but at the same time to brace 
him by the reminder that the world will not come to an end 
because it has been withdrawn. ‘I, for one,’ says the Prime 
Minister, ‘ approve the Bill. I believe the majority of the 
House approve the Bill. And if we are right in our estimate 
of it, why, the more the country considers it, the better it will 
like it. There cannot be a better opportunity for considering 
it than the Recess, and I have no doubt the country will make 
2 point of using the Recess for this purpose.’ And with that, 
Mr. Disraeli leaves the subject, afraid, perhaps, that Mr. Cross 
will ask him whether he really thinks that there is a chance 
of the public doing anything of the sort. The University 
Bills do not even extort this tribute from the Prime Minister. 
He only trusts that they will be proceeded with next Session. 
Yet neither of these measures can be called unimportant. No 
doubt, if they are set by the side of the greater measures 
of past Administrations, they seem very small indeed; 
but it has been the cue of the Conservatives to complain 
that in the pursuit of heroic legislation the late Government 
neglected the less sensational, but not less important interests 
of the country. The present Government cannot be accused of 
the positive sins of their predecessors, but if the modest and 
useful measures of which the Conservatives claim the monopoly 
are only introduced in order to be withdrawn, the real interests 


measures which it has carried in the course of it. It is im. 
possible, however, that any defender of the Government 
should be imprudent enough to set up this plea. When the 
work of the year comes to be looked for, it must be sought in 
the measures which have been crowded into the last fortnight, 
It may be conceded that if 1875 had produeed an Education 
Act, an Appellate Jurisdiction Act, a Maritime Contract Act, g 
Merchant Shipping Act, a Vivisection Act, a Pollution of Rivers 
Act, a University Act, a Prisons Act, a Poor-law Amendment A 

a Bankruptcy Act, and a Commons Act, the time of Parliament 
would have been well employed. But of these eleven measures 
only two have actually been passed. The Session down 
to August has produced a Commons Act and a Poor-lay 
Amendment Act. Roughly speaking, each of these measures 
may be said to have taken three months to pass. It will be 
said, of course, that the Opposition are to blame for this, and that 
if they had not wasted so much time, the results of the Session 
would have been very different. But the Opposition are not 
responsible for the Royal Titles Bill, which did so much to 
make the first part of the Session barren ; nor for Mr. Pell’s 
amendment, which has done so much to make the last part 
equally barren. It is idle to say that an Opposition is bound 
to let bad measures go unresisted, because the Government is 
obstinately determined not to proceed with its good measures 
until the bad ones have been carried. It is the duty of an 
Opposition to judge each Bill on its merits, and if their judg. 
ment is adverse, to resist it, without regard to what may 
become of the rest of the Ministerial programme. That 
is the affair of the Government, and to treat it as 
the affair of the Opposition would be to encourage a 
Cabinet to bait its worst Bills by tacking them on to its best, 
It is not, however, the poverty of the Session that surprises us, 
so much as the temper of the Prime Minister in regard to it, 
Other years have shown but a poor array in legislation, though 
none, so far as we can remember, quite so poor an array as this 
one. But all former Prime Ministers have been condemned 
alike to drown the feeling for the withdrawal of their own 
Bills in the feeling for the withdrawal of their colleagues’ Bills, 
Mr. Disraeli seems to regard the legislation of the year asa 
matter in which he personally has no concern, and he is ap- 
parently unable to get up even a pretence of interest in the 
concerns of such a being as Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Disraeli’s indifference has been almost equally conspicuous 
in his treatment of the House of Lords. It would be difficult 
to frame a Bill not directly affecting the privileges of the 
Peers which should concern them more nearly than the Edu- 
cation Bill. It is,in the main, a Bill for the education of 
children in the Agricultural districts, for though its provi- 
sions will apply and be valuable in some towns, it is in the 
great and unexplored field of rural labour that its operation is 
most needed, and will be most felt. The Lords are, in an 
especial way, the guardians of the landed interest, and in that 
character they have always professed a special interest in the 
sorrows of the rural ratepayer and of the rural employer. This 
Bill must inevitably add to the burdens of the one, and limit the 
freedom of the other. Compulsory education, whether direct 
or indirect, means expense, and though Lord Sandon has 
done what he could to throw the cost upon the Treasury, there 
will be many incidental payments that will have to come out 
of the rates. The farmer will be rated to pay for the school- 
ing of children whom, for the future, he is forbidden to employ. 
Surely this is a Bill on which the Lords have a good right to 
be heard. There is another aspect of the question which points 
to the same conclusion. Besides the compulsory clauses of the 
Bill, there are some important provisions with regard to Volun- 
tary schools and the working of the Conscience-clause. This 


of the country are no better served by the Conservative Govern- | is as much the province of the spiritual Peers, as the increase 


ment than by the Liberal Government. 


The Prisons Bill was | of the rates and the institution of labour-passes is the province 


aimed at a real abuse,—the diversity in the treatment of | of the lay Peers. The Bishop of Peterborough, at all events, 
criminals which works a corresponding diversity in sentences | must have much to say on the happy change which the ac- 
which are nominally the same. The University Bills proposed | ceptance of Mr. Pell’s amendment by the Government has 
to deal with very large revenues, which, in the judgment of the | wrought in the temper of the House of Commons. Dr. Magee’s 
authors of the Bills, are now in a great degree wasted. That | reading of the prophecy, “I am not come to send peace on 
the failure of justice involved in the present state of prison | earth, but a sword,” is too original to be thrown away upon 4 
discipline, and the misuse of property involved in the present | school-meeting. It is worthy of his place in Parliament. No 





distribution of College funds, should go unamended for at least | time, however, is to be left, either for essays on rating or sermons 


another year, are circumstances which demand a decent even if | on Voluntaryism 


The Education Bill cannot, at the earliest, 


a conventional expression of sorrow from the head of the | reach the Lords till Monday, and it must be passed through all its 
Government which has undertaken to amend them, and then | stages by such time as the Commons have contrived to scamper 


allowed its purpose to come to nothing. 


through their remaining business. If it had been a Liberal 


In theory, no doubt, it may be objected that it is not fair | Government that had so acted towards the Lords, what just cen- 
to judge a Ministry by the measures which it withdraws at the | sure would have been passed on itsconduct! At least, it would 





end of a Session, unless we have first taken stock of the | have been said, Ministers might have gone through the form of 
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making the close of the Session dependent, in some degree, upon 
the proceedings of the Upper House. Perhaps it is because there 
isno need of ceremony among friends, that a Conservative Prime 
Minister has thought it becoming to show less respect for the 
Lords, than has ever been displayed towards them by the most 
hostile or the most angry of Liberal statesmen. 





THE RESULTS SECURED IN EDUCATION. 


ORD SANDON had his “ hour of glorious life” on Tues- 
day. Recent events have shown that he is a statesman 
not of the forcibly fighting, but of the feehly drifting order ; 
that he is powerless against those friends from whom he must 
have, times without number, wished to be saved; and that he 
has no weapon but a by-no-means-robust amiability with 
which to struggle against opponents, with whom he seems 
at heart to have more sympathy than with these fatal friends. 
But he has an excellent Blue-book intellect; he would 
make a capital index-maker or précis-writer; and he pro- 
bably welcomed his Budget night as a confidential and quiet 
head clerk, who has had in his employer’s absence to under- 
take a “government of combat,” to go through an enormous 
amount of worry with customers, and even to make a 
dismal attempt at bullying them, must welcome the day when 
his superior returns to duty, and he himself can afford to 
return to his books, and to revel in the “dry light” of a 
blameless ledger. No one, not even Mr. Forster, can make so 
clear and inoffensive an Educational statement as Lord Sandon, 
for Mr. Forster has his enthusiasms and even his crotchets, and 
occasionally gives rein to them, whereas Lord Sandon simply 
places before us our educational profit-and-loss account, and 
spends no more rhetoric on the matter than will induce us to 
look at the account through his own benevolent spectacles. 
The cordial silence with which the Education votes proposed 
by the Vice-President of the Council were passed is the chief, 
we might say the only triumph he has scored this Session ; 
and it must be all the more satisfactory—or to speak more 
accurately, consolatory—to him that it was, as Lord Palmerston 
used to say, entirely “ off his own bat.” 

It is really worth while to take at this time a bird’s-eye view of 
the Educational situation in England and Scotland, for in Ireland 
there is no situation or settlement, but only chaos and complaint. 
The leading facts were not all stated by Lord Sandon, but we can 
supplement what he said from official documents. In England 
the total number of children on the School Registers is 2,071,997, 
leaving, in round numbers, about another million to be placed 
there. As the total increase during the last five years has been 
1,051,000, the time for registering the remainder may easily be 
calculated. The proportion of the attendance to the number on 
the register has risen in five years from 35-9 per cent. to 66°9, 1°16 
less than last year,—a fact which Lord Sandon explains by the 
number of what the Times makes him call “ rough children” 
who have been swept into the schools by the action of the 
School Boards. In what condition are the children in 
attendance in the matter of educational acquirement? From 
the Parliamentary returns, we find, taking, for obvious reasons, 
those for day-schools alone, that the per-centage of the whole 
number of scholars who passed completely in the standards was 
last year 58°83. Unquestionably this low per-centage looks ill, 
but it does not follow that more children could not have passed, 

had they been presented. The following remarks, by one of the 
best of our Inspectors, are worth reading in this connection :— 
“What is meant by a child reaching the 6th Standard? That 
throughout its life its education has not been obstructed nor retarded 
by sickness, work, change of home, or any home circumstances. To be 
prepared for examination on its twelfth birthday in the 6th Standard, 
the child must have been well grounded in a good infant-school, so as 
to pass the 1st Standard at seven years of age, must have escaped all 
illness between seven and twelve, must have lived in the same place 
throughout the whole period, must have had no infant brothers and 
sisters, has not been needed at home for sickness or other home-needs, 
and above all, been fond herself of coming to school. For it must be 
remembered that the children are themselves quite as often truants as 
the parents apathetic. It is highly creditable to our teachers that, with 
80 many hindrances, they produce the results already attained ; but 
until higher payments are made for the higher standards, the teachers, 
in the financial interest of their schools, must feel the temptation to 
resent their scholars in the lowest ible standards, and an untruly 
ow average throughout the standards is presented.” 


If we take a much better test, the per-centages in the old- 
fashioned “ three R’s,” we obtain more encouragement, for the 
per-centage of passes in Reading last year was 88-28; in 
Writing, 80°04; and in Arithmetic, 70-91. But it is plain 
that even in the higher subjects progress is being made, for 
as Lord Sandon notices, the rate of grant per child, which in 


1875-76 was 12s. 9d., is estimated for the current year at 
13s. 8d. In Scotland, as in England, there is progress, 
although of course not so marked. The numbers on the School 
Register are 346,842, showing an increase of 6°8 per cent. over 
last year ; and as there must be only some 70,000 children to 
get on to the register, and the increase on the register during 
three years amounts to 135,000, in a couple of years more 
universal compulsion ought to complete its work in Scot- 
land. The average attendance has increased 42:2 per cent., 
although this year there is a decrease in the per-centage, 
as compared with last, the explanation being the same as 
that for England,—the increasing power and efficiency of the 
School-Board system. The per-centage of day-school scholars 
examined who passed completely in all standards was, last 
year, 73°45. In reading, writing, and arithmetic, the per- 
centages were 94°52, 88°92, and 82-09, which clearly shows 
that even in the most elementary portions of the school curri- 
culum, Scotch boys and girls are still ahead of English, They 
seem, further, resolved to keep so, for the rate of grant per 
child is estimated at 14s. 6d. in the current year, as against 
13s. 7d. last year; and in addition to this, must be considered 
the higher demands of the Scotch standards, Taking Eng- 
land and Scotland together, however, these figures, which need 
no further comment or elucidation, cannot be considered very 
unsatisfactory, and they show, what the public are very apt to 
forget, in the midst of Parliamentary storms, that even in the 
matter of education progress triumphs over party ; or shall we, 
in a more kindly spirit, say that “for some result of good” all 
parties, Tory and Whig, National and Denominational, con- 
sciously “ work together ?” 

It is greatly to be regretted that there are no thoroughly 
reliable Educational statistics in regard to Ireland—which is to 
be accounted for by the fact that it is impossible to get men 
there to collect statistics who are not unconsciously demoralised 
by sectarianism—for Sir Michael Beach’s annual statement is 
never so clear or so pleasant as that of Lord Sandon. He has 
simply to harp on the string of the grievances of Irish Teachers, 
their miserable salaries, their no-residences, their want of pen- 
sions, and to try some mild tentative scheme, to put matters 
right, and to keep Irish Members sweet. All he could do on 
Tuesday was to follow in the lines of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in answer to a recent deputation of Mr. Meldon’s 
friends, and to say that at present pensions for Irish teachers 
are out of the question; which is quite true, more especially 
when the age for pensions is set at fifty-five, though superannua- 
tion allowances in some shape must come some day. The residences 
difficulty Sir Michael gets rid of by promising a loan Bill next year, 
which must be seen before it can be approved. Astothe salary of 
the National teacher, it is very desirable, no doubt, that it 
should be raised from £40 to the £107 of his English or the 
£110 of his Scotch brother, and that it should be helped by 
local contributions. But Sir Michael Beach does not explain 
his “ must ” in regard to the local payment of a minimum of 
one penny per week per child. Does he intend to absolutely 
refuse State aid for the endowment of teachers to districts 
where this minimum is not raised? As for his threat to con- 
sider next year the expediency of making the National Teachers 
Act of 1875 compulsory on the basis of a national rate, it 
may safely be said that it may be left to be judged till it is 
actually fulfilled. A Conservative Government cannot afford 
to arouse a denominational war—as such a proposal would do 
—in Ireland. So far as Education is concerned, we have 
reached the stage of facts, figures, and progress in England 
and Scotland, but only that of make-shifts in Ireland. 








BANK BALANCES. 

E sometimes wonder, when we hear people talking glibly of 

commercial crises and a possible suspension of London 
Bankers, or repeating with epigrammatic unconcern that “‘ money 
is so plentiful that everybody is poor,” whether they ever reflect 
how important a part the Banks of Deposit play in daily life, how 
utterly prostrate and, as it were, paralysed the well-to-do would 
be if the Banks did shut, say, for seventy-two hours. We have 
all become so used to it that nobody minds, but nothing is 
stranger, if one comes to think about it, than the gradual disuse 
in England of every method of keeping a supply of cash except 
one,—a deposit with a banker supposed to be solvent. We donot, 
of course, affirm that the practice of hoarding is quite dead m 
England, or even confined to those eccentric persons who keep 
gold in their mattrasses and bank-notes in their tea-pots, and 
after their deaths are the objects of wondering paragraphs ia 
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provineial newspapers. On the contrary, we are aware that a | 


system of hoarding money, probably in the aggregate to a very 
great amount, does prevail in England; that besides the eccen- 
trics, most of whom are influenced by an ignorant timidity, and 
not by any liking for visible cash, great numbers of the saving 
poor dislike to let their accumulations be known, and keep their 
money at home; and that many thousands, not to be described 
as. poor, never dream of opening a deposit account of any sort or 
kind. They “keep” their money, the best way they can, 
in their own hands. If an English village could be thoroughly 
robbed on the plan supposed to be favoured by Marshal 
Blucher, or still better, by Mr. Disraeli’s friends the Circassian 
“settlers” of Bulgaria, the haul of cash and bank-notes would 
often surprise, not only the robbers, but the clergyman, who 
thought he knew all the circumstances of the robbed. Hoarding 
of this kind, even in England, must be, in the aggregate, very 
large. But we are writing just now of the well-to-do, of the 
people who are affected by this plethora of money, and are 
grumbling this week about the consequent absence of interest on 
deposits, and it is quite certain that they havenearly given up keep- 
ing money at home. Here and there an old yeoman or a trades- 
man, in an unprogressive place, or a well-to-do spinster of sixty, 
or an old farmer, retains the old habit, and dreads thieves, and under 
pressure produces extraordinary sums in cash—country auction- 
eers, for example, find them do it constantly—and rich men are 
asked by dealers who seem rich not to cross their cheques, be- 
cause that is * ill-convenient,” the men not having a banking 
account, but the enormous majority of well-to-do people are en- 
tirely dependent upon their bank balance. They could not go on 
for a week without it. They not only do not hoard money, but 
they do not keep it in any appreciable sums. They pay all 
demands above five pounds with a cheque, and for small de- 
mands keep people waiting. In many counties, a plundering 
Field-Marshal might ride through a summer's day from manor- 
house to manor-house, and in fifty prosperous homes not col- 
lect a thousand pounds; while in London he would be lucky if 
he got together five hundred pounds, and that only by sweeping 
up the loose cash kept by managing women in the work-boxes 
and jewel-cases to meet unexpected petty demands. We very 
much doubt if Belgraye Square would yield him an average of 
two hundred pounds a house, while in a professional street like 
Wimpole Street or Savile Row he would be lucky if he got thirty, 
and would only get that because doctors cannot send their fees 
to the banks in the evening. Houses full of treasures are con- 
stantly without cash, and you could get a Raphael out of the 
master sooner than seven pounds seven in silver and gold. 
Robbing the men themselves would not, on an average, add 
very much to the store. ‘There are, no doubt, extraordinary 
differences of temperament in this respect, some men being 
wretched if their purses are nearly bare, and carrying about sums 
which, if the footpads only knew it, would make them objects of 
very unpleasant attention; and some men always fancying they 
shall want loose gold. But the average Englishmen of the culti- 
vated classes carry very little money,—enough, as a rule, fora 
week’s cabbing, and no more. They trust to their cheque-books 
for purchases—which is the reason, we suppose, why cheque- 
booksare, of all convenient articles, the most ill-shaped, ‘‘ muddly,” 
and difficult to carry about—and profess only to want “a little 
spare silver,” the aggregate cost of that silver, nevertheless, being 
a formidable item in their outlays. Strip Pall Mall at two 
o'clock, and you would not make a fortune, though at ten p.m. 
the account might—cards being remembered—be more favourable 
to the robber. So universal is the habit of relying on the in- 
visible ‘‘ balance,” that it is a bore to bankers, who have to fight 
to keep customers from drawing cheques for shillings; and that 
we are by no means confident that a “‘ Silver Bank,” of course on 
& very moderate scale, would not pay very well indeed. Silver 
cheques would be taken, just as gold cheques are, and a decent 
cheque-book, if it is in Mr. De la Rue’s brain to invent one, 
would be less trouble to carry than the loose silver, which has 
always just run out when you want to pay 13s, 9d. for a whim. 
It follows, of course, from this habit, that a suspension of the 
Banks, so often threatened, would make London, for the moment, 
a wilderness, where nobody could get anything, and rich men 
would be offering shy cabmen bits of silver spoons for a mile’s 
ride; but it is not about that half-grotesque, half-grim scene, 
with its endless possibilities of misery, that we want to speak 
to-day. ‘There is another consequence of the growing habit, and 
that is a plethora of money in the Banks of Deposit, which at times 
like the present, utterly perplexes their managers, and leads them 








to doubt whether their method of giving interest on deposits is a 





soundone. Weshare their doubt as far as “ private accounts,” 
i.¢., deposits by men who are not trading in money,—are conce: 
and should like to say in a colloquial and non-scientific fashion 


precisely why. We do not believe these myriads of depositor 


who are not trading in money, but merely sending in money they 
have made or received, and do not immediately want, are governed 
in their deposits by strict business principles at all. They are 
governed—allowing of course for temperaments—by a liking for 
power, tempered only bya dislike for waste. If they were conduct. 
ing themselves on business principles they would behave more op 
a system, and they do not behave on asystem. No two professional 
men, or men receiving rents, or others who are making money with. 
out acting on strict business rules, agree as to the quantity of bank. 
balance they ought in propriety to keep at their disposal. Some 
of them—not a few—are wretched if they have not a quarter's, 
or even six months’ probable expenditure in hand, for which, ag 
private bankers know, they want no interest; while others are 
perfectly content with a month’s advance; and others, as 
bankers well know, persistently deplete their current accounts to 
the minimum that the banker can be induced to tolerate. The 
former act on their liking for power, for the feeling of 
having well-filled purses; and the latter act on the feeling, 
for with them it is not a principle, as it is with many 
business men, that to leave any money idle when it might 
be earning more is a positive waste, a ‘throwing-away 
of the mercies,” as our Scotch friends say, which they have no 
right to sanction. They do not want the interest, but they do 
want to feel themselves sensible folk. They will invest sums 
almost incredibly small rather than lose interest, so small that 
we have known stockbrokers make rules to avoid the profitless 
trouble of doing business for such men. They look on Lord 
Henry Cavendish, a vast accumulator, who roared at his banker 
for advising him not to keep so largea balance, as a wasteful pro- 
digal ; and would invest the odd shillings above their minimum 
balance if they only saw how to do it. All alike, however, wish 
to have the command of considerable balances, if they can keep 
them without the sense of loss which, though affecting them 
in such different degrees, does more or less affect them all. 
And this brings us to our point of to-day, namely, the kind of 
inducement which most tells with men, not traders in money, to 
persuade them to leave balances at their bankers. We donot be- 
lieve, as the Joint-Stock Banks all seem to do, that it is the amount 
of interest so much as the fact of interest and its security. That 
is to say, we believe that a very low, steady rate on deposits at 
six months’ call, coupled with a power of drawing without notice, 
by the sacrifice of the interest, would attract as much of this money 
as the present much more expensive system does. A bank-balanee 
is a power, and all men like power, the only difference between 
them being what they will pay for it. The majority will pay 
much, and all men will pay something, or, in other words, all 
men would be inclined to leave large deposits for their means at 
two per cent., if only sure they could get their money again by 
sacrificing the interest when they pleased. John. Smith saves 
£2,000 a year, and usually keeps his account down to £400. 
But he would like to have it £2,000, if the other £1,600 paid him 
two per cent., and if he could, by sacrificing the interest, call 
it in to meet that unexpected necessity for money which with 
such men never arrives. The two motives which operate are the 
liking for power, for the ability to do things at pleasure, and the 
dislike to positive and unmistakable waste, and if the two motives 
could be combined, balances would grow even larger than they 
are, at much less risk to banks. The second motive, the dislike 
of waste, bankers thoroughly understand, but they do not credit 
the first, the liking for power and for the sense of ease, with all 
its actual force. That force is very great, how great bankers may 
best realise by looking at the sums which customers are still 
leaving with them at less than one per cent. The depositors can 
get three, at any rate, but they put up with one, because they like 
to feel that the money is there ready at their hands, that the power 
of acting as they like has not been even temporarily put aside. 





A NEW SOCIAL FORCE. 

[JHE Vice-President of the Council appeared to think that the 

most formidable point in his Educational statement of 
Tuesday was the reference in it to the important increase in the 
number of her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools—fifteen in Eng- 
land and two in Scotland, with a corresponding number of 
Assistants—for he said, almost apologetically, that “it was im- 
portant that the inspection of our schools should be well done, 
and the country now possessed a very remarkable staff of In- 
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rs, men of great intellectual power and high capacity,” and 
«that he was most anxious that the character of the Inspectors 
should be kept up, and that there should be a sufficient number, 
go that they might not hurry over their inspections, and might 
give the schools the -benefit of their oversight and experience.” 
It is safe to say that Lord Sandon might have spared himself the 
trouble of making an excuse for the number of inspectors; the 
country has come to believe in their infallibility, and thinks the 
more of them, the better. In the course of a very few years there 
will not be a town of 12,000 inhabitants, either in England or 
Scotland, that does not, in addition to its Blue and Buff inns, its 
Blue and Buff newspapers, its town hall, its mechanics’ institute, 
its twenty churches—but one clergyman of ability—its retired ad- 
miral, and its baronet, rich in blood but poor in Consols, possess 
that crown and flower of British bureaucracy, an Inspector of 
Schools. 

The public have hardly awakened to the character of the new 
intellectual and social—we might almost say, political—force that 
themselves have created. We have called the Inspector the 
crown and flower of British bureaucracy, and any one, we think, 
who has come in contact with him, or even read the Blue-book 
which contains his doings and sayings, will agree with us. The 
Inspector and all his belongings reek of ‘‘ her Majesty's Service.” 
He sends his letters in clumsy envelopes, marked, ‘‘On her 
Majesty's Service ;” the reports which he forwards annually to the 
Education Department are written on paper prepared specially for 
«her Majesty's Service ;” the smart tandem in which he flashes from 
village to village on his professional tours, and we suppose, even the 
excellent havana with which he soothes toil and tempers tedium, 
if they do not bear the brand, are placed to the account of “ her 
Majesty’s Service.” When his year comes to an end, he sends to 
his superiors of the Privy Council a tabulated statement showing 
how he has spent every day of that period, how much time he has 
given to the examination of nervous little boys and gawky pupil- 
teachers ; on how many occasions he has been absent from duty, 
from illness, private business, or pleasure, and how it has all 
been for the good of ‘her Majesty’s Service.” And when 
the last chapter in his own active, if not very romantic 
career closes, on his heart are found the words, “On her 
Majesty’s Service.” Then, again, the leading principle of 
British bureaucracy is ‘payment by results,” and who so ener- 
getic a preacher and practitioner of that principle as the In- 
spector? With his “ passes,” ‘‘ per-centages,” and “averages,” 
he makes schools, mars monitors, and slays schoolmasters and 
pupil-teachers with the lightning of his decimal fractions. 
Although his coat is from Regent Street, his culture from Oxford, 
and his manners from an archidiaconal drawing-room, his nod, 
above all, his sneeze (for the character of an Inspector is known 
by his sneeze in a school-room), are more feared than the baton 
and bulk of the police-constable. Mr. Carlyle stands in need of 
emendation. Great Britain is, in reality, Chaos plus her Majesty's 
Inspector of Elementary Schools. 

The Inspector is, however, more than this,—we might almost 
say that he is the perfection of University culture. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, some time ago, when in his best mock-humble mood, 
declined to consider himself as a professor, or even a repre- 
sentative literary man, but simply an Inspector of Schools. 
There is not much point in the humility, for the Inspectorate 
is rapidly taking the place of the Indian Civil Service as a nexus 
of appointments into which patronage can send the sons of 
blood and culture, It is crowded by “first-classes” and 
** wranglers.” Edinburgh and Aberdeen grumble that they have 
no chance in the race against Oxford and Cambridge, and 
elementary and other teachers complain, with more justice, 
perhaps, that they are judged by College striplings, full of 
Thucydides and the differential calculus, but who have never 
taught the alphabet in their lives; and that there is no oppor- 

tunity for professional teachers to rise to the position of 
critics of the profession. If the Inspectorate is rapidly becoming 
& preserve of Oxford and Cambridge, Oxford and Cambridge have 
no reason to be ashamed of their contributions to the Inspectorate. 
An average Inspector, according to the latest return, is a man 
who travels 4,290 miles, examines 24,625 children, has 44-59 
holidays, and can only “afford an illness ”—to use Lord Derby's 
phrase—for 3-21 days, Such results speak well for the physical 
as well as the mental training given by the Universities. And 
yet the work or, at least, the worry, of an Inspector’s life cannot 
be so very great, after all. Mr. Matthew Arnold, her Majesty’s. 
Inspector of Schools, had last year only 39 holidays, was ill six 
days, and put 26,821 children through their facings, and yet 
he has somehow managed, with all his work as an Inspector, to 


become the author of a new style, the prophet of a new religion, 
in which the “mighty rushing wind” of aggressive Theism 
will, he hopes, be found not incompatible with the ‘still, small 
voice” of passive Aurelian morality. No one, indeed, can 
safely venture to predict what will be the future of her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, but none the less can we help 
the gift of prophecy. Some years ago, Mr. Alfred Wallace, in a 
magazine article, descended from the distribution of animals to 
the question of the redistribution of the revenues of the Church 
of England, and advocated the appointment in every parish of 
a functionary to be called a Rector, and to have a stipend of 
£600 a year, who should not preach every Sunday, but see that 
the clergy of all denominations did not take it to be part of 
their duty to seize each other by the throat, and over and 
above this, to keep the parish atmosphere charged with an 
aroma of literary and scientific culture. ‘The idea is an ingenious 
one, and it may be realised, we think, even without any eccle- 
siastical revolution. Her Majesty's Inspector is also a centre— 
rather the centre—of culture in his district. He has taken the 
place of the Rector of the old school, for he is fresher from Col- 
lege ; he is not troubled with any mania, social or political; the 
Ritualist and Baptist are alike to him; and no sense of duty com- 
pels him to abstain from claret, and convert his social inferior to 
teetotalism by self-denial. Besides, he plays croquet like a curate 
with £70 a year and an eye to Lady Jane, while he has, what the 
curate has not, the physique of a Guy Livingstone ; he is a better 
judge of cigars than the doctor, and of port than the squire; as for 
the teacher, it is as much as his post is worth not to kiss the feet 
of his critic. At the Sandonian and Forster rate—or ratio of geo- 
metrical progression—Inspectors will soon be so numerous that 
one will be found in every large parish; and then, why should 
not the millennium of culture and Mr. Wallace come, and the In- 
spector look after the religious, artistic, and scientific interests 
of the adult, as well as the polysyllables and pothooks of the young ? 

There is a melancholy—let us say a Conservative—side to the 
view of the Inspector, especially of the all-powerful Inspector of 
the future. He is not only the crown and flower of bureaucracy, 
the typical University outcome, but he is the representative of 
the prying and calculating method of the times. In these days 
we weigh mountains in scales, instead of admiring them at a 
distance ; we pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, and 
submit it to the cross-examination of Mr. George Lewis; the 
glory of the grass we destroy, by putting it in the botanical vice 
of a ‘natural order ;” we respect not the mystery of beauty, or 
even the mystery of iniquity, for we think there is no beauty in, 
no iniquity but, mystery. Her Majesty’s Inspector, who tears 
all romance out of the child of seven, with his passes, standards, 
and per-centages, is the incarnate spirit of the time. Even poli- 
tics are pervaded by his genius. Yes, Burke was right, and Hume 
was wrong. There is, the Tories fear, to be no euthanasia for the 
British Constitution, for it will die of over-inspection. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 


THE PROVINCIAL v. THE LONDON PRESS. 
(To THe Epiron OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—A correspondent, under the signature ‘“‘ A London Scribe,” 
calls in question your assumption that the provincial Press always 
shows the first sign of a change of opinion in the country. In 
order to support his position, he refers to Mr. Gladstone, who stated 
that the voice of the London papers was to a larger extent the reflex 
of the heated atmosphere of metropolitan clubs than it was repre- 
sentative of the public opinion of the country. Your correspondent 
says the result of the general election proved that the London 
Press was right as to the voice of the country, and Mr. Gladstone 
and the provincial newspapers wrong. I have restated your 
correspondent’s position,—first, because I think it is erroneous; 
and second, because the illustration he gives does not apply. 
When Mr. Gladstone made the statement alluded to—I may say 
I was the first to refer to the ‘‘ provincialism ” of the metropolitan 
Press, several weeks before Mr. Gladstone did so, in a letter which 
appeared in your columns—it was in 1871, at Whitby. The 
general election took place three years after, and turned on 
altogether different questions from those upon which certain 
sections of the London Press based their adverse criticism in 
1871. It was specially in connection with the abolition of Pur- 
chase in the Army that his London critics were most severe, and 
his provincial critics most lenient. The one expressed official 








discontent ; the other, removed from the interests affected, spoke 
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with a fuller voice the calmer views of the country at large. That 
the people generally were with Mr. Gladstone on that question, 
then and now, cannot be gainsaid. What took place in 1874 had 
no connection, so far as the country is concerned, with what took 
place in 1871. Previous to the general election, and especially in 
connection with the Irish University Bill, the provincial Press 
was quite as well aware of the mistakes of the Government, and said 
so quite as vigorously, as the London Press. There was, I allow, 
among provincial newspapers a keener appreciation of the work done 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Government than in the London Press, which has 
a greater liking for culture than earnestness, and seems to have 
difficulty in understanding why a man should be enthusiastic 
about anything. This appreciation, in the hands of provincial 
editors, led to a generous palliation of mistakes, and to an honest 
support on substantial grounds at the general election; but it 
never shut its eyes to manifest blunders, and in certain localities 
1 could name did its work so effectively as to return Liberal 
Members where Conservatives had sat before. Had the Londov 
Press been as effective within the radius of its circulation, it would 
have shown itself something more than the mere mouth-piece 
of its constituents, and might have boasted justly, as ‘* A London 
Scribe” does unjustly, of its influence, as compared with that of 
its provincial contemporaries. Speaking on the general question, 
it must be, as you say, that provincial newspapers of enterprise 
and ability should express first the change of opinion, 
which must have its source not in London—except what 
belongs to London—but in different centres throughout the 
country. It is mere affectation to assume that anybody in London 
can know better what goes on or what opinions prevail in Bir- 
mingham, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in Manchester, Glasgow, or 
Edinburgh, than those people do themselves ; and it is greater 
affectation still, to try to believe that the power of expression in 
London is more effective than in those localities. As a matter of 
fact, the classes that most largely sway elections never see London 
daily newspapers at all. A provincial newspaper with, say, 
40,000 readers would, perhaps, have a thousand who also saw a 
London daily. It is manifest that any distance out of London, 
be the conveyance ever so quick, London newspapers must 
always stand at a disadvantage in influence locally with local 
prints of enterprise and judgment. And when a question arises 
where persons and interests are mixed up, the narrow personal 
view is certain to concentrate in London, as in the case of Army 
Purchase ; while provincial newspapers, looking at movements 
more purely on their merits, emit a more robust and broader 
opinion, This, I think, is generally true. I do not deny the 
superiority of the Loudon Press in the matter of foreign corre- 
spondence, but this is the only superiority I can grant them, but 
-I may be prejudiced, being A Provincrat Eprror. 





LOCAL LEGISLATION. 
(To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 

Srr,—On this question of the Irish Sunday-Closing Bill you 
appear to have departed from your usual impartiality. You con- 
tend that because a majority of the people of Ireland desire to 
compel the minority to total abstinence for one day in the week, 
Parliament should defer to their wishes, and lend itself to their 
dictation, True, you do not, in plain terms, advance such an 
argument. You assume that all the people of Ireland ask for 
this Bill, and pray the Legislature to allow them to be sober; and 
if you are right in your assumption that such is really the question, 
all will assent to your conclusion that in such case Parliament 
rightly accedes to the request of the whole people. : 

But you must be well aware that this is a fallacy. The fact is 
that, at the utmost, a majority of the community, who, for 
various reasons, do not require to buy drink on a Sunday, or who 
are moved by Sabbatarian opinions, or who have well-stocked 
cellars of their own, and comfortable parlours for drinking and 
smoking in at home, are moved by a desire to prevent all who 
want the same indulgences in other forms from procuring them, 
because a small minority abuse their liberty. Should Parliament per- 
mit the majority to coerce the minority, because with good motives 
they wish todo so? Is that a proper deference to local feeling ? 
It seems to be furgotten that an infinitely greater majority of the 
people of Ireland, with still stronger motives, demand that the 
education of their children should be conducted by their own 
clergy. Why is not this demand to be conceded, upon the same 


principle? You will say, perhaps, because education is an 
Imperial question, on which the whole has a right to dictate to 
the part. But so, at least, according to all principles of Liberal- 
ism, as you have hitherto maintained them, is the question 








i 


whether the majority should dictate to the minority what they 


shall eat and what they shall drink. Surely that is a question for 
the collective people, for it is a great principle, the slightest in- 
vasion of which should be most jealously guarded, alike by Parlia- 
ment and by the Press, against the growing endeavours to invade 
it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Carlton Club, July 17. Epwarp W. Cox, SL, 





WHERE IS JOHN WILKES? 

(To THe EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Can you, or any of your readers, tell me aught of John 
Wilkes, who, in 1838, was domiciled in Paris? His house was at 
Passy, the one which Benjamin Franklin occupied. He wrote 
with the signature of ‘‘O. P. Q.” for London newspapers and 
magazines, often on opposite sides, for the Morning Chronicle and 
Standard, for Tait and Fraser. He had the run of Paris, and 
was accustomed to call on David, the sculptor. His father wags 
at the time living in London. What became of him? Ig he 
living, and is there any sketch of him anywhere ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

E. L, P, 





THE EASTERN WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Before discussing any question, it is a great thing to make 
sure of the meaning of your words. I would, therefore, ask those 
persons who deny that Servia and Montenegro deserve our sym- 
pathy, on the ground that they have gone to war for the sake of 
territorial aggrandisement, whether they are quite sure that they 
know what they are talking about. ‘‘Servia” can only mean the 
Servian Government, or the Servian people. With regard to the 
former, we know that Prince Milan resisted warlike counsels till 
it had near cost him his throne. As to the Servian people, what 
advantage would the Servian farmer gain from the fact that a 
certain number of Bosnian farmers were subject to the same 
Sovereign? For that is what it comes to. The position of 
Montenegro is a little different. Both Prince and people would 
undoubtedly be the better for a slice of the territory that is now 
Turkish, and considering that it would be only a re-entry into 
the possessions of their forefathers, the desire for an increase of 
borders is not unnatural. Englishmen, of all people, we would 
think, might make at least some excuse for those who desire 
‘+ territorial aggrandisement.” 

It is useless, I suppose, to expect the party which at present 
has the majority to think, but one would have thought that even 
for Tory Members such a statement as Mr. Hanbury's (made, ap- 
parently, on the strength of a tour in Asia Minor), that the Slavs 
in Austria were no better treated than those in Turkey, would be 
rather too strong. A remark like this shuts the speaker outside 
the pale of argument ; either he is so ignorant that one could not, 
or so unfair that one would not, meet him on any common 
terms. He should be paired with the gentleman on whose report 
of Montenegro Mr. Freeman commented to some purpose about 
half-a-year ago. To talk to him of the murder of children and the 
violation of women is useless. Mr. Baring’s father-in-law has 
reported, or will report, if necessary, that there are no children 
or women in Bulgaria. ‘ Credat Judsus.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

A.J. B. 





GREEK VOLUNTEERS. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—My attention has been called to a telegram from the 
British Embassy at Therapia, dated July 14, 1876, respecting 
the enrolment of those unanimously loyal Turkish Christian 
Volunteers. 

Permit me, Sir, as a Greek, to state what the Greeks think 
about this, and to say that the unanimity displayed by these 
Volunteers is exactly paralleled by the unanimity of the Greek 
papers, which speak with horror and disgust at such unnatural 
alliance. Every true patriot, they say, must blush for shame, 
even for the fifty Volunteers, riffraff though they be, who now 
march side by side with their ancient oppressors. It is not fair 
to judge the Greeks by the scourings of Galata; as well judge the 
French in 1871 by the conduct of a few lorettes during the 
burning of Paris. 

The telegram says also that the Volunteer corps has a flag in 
which the Crescent and the Cross are displayed side by side. 
Alas! alas! when I see them forced into such an unnatural 
juxtaposition, I can only think of our Saviour by the side of the 
unrepentant thief.—I am, Sir, &c., A GREEK oF GALATA. 
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SNOW IN JULY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
—It may interest you to record the coincidence that yester- 
day, when your issue containing the article on ‘London Under 
an Indian Climate” reached me, the Upper Engadine was white 
with snow, which lay several hours. Such an occurrence is most 
gnusual in July. I have known snow to lie for a night or so in 
June and in August, and a few flakes to fall in July, but I believe 
that this is the first time for almost twenty years that snow has 
been known to lie in July. I should add that the snowstorm fol- 
lowed a long spell of brilliant weather. 
The subject is a very important one, as the need for bracing is 
so widespread and increasing, and as the Upper Engadine is a 
lace quite sui generis. I trust, therefore, that you will let me 
remark that invalids who require bracing should on no account 
be driven away (or deterred from coming) by these occasional 
snowstorms in summer. The finest weather mostly begins after 
the middle of August, and after an experience of five Septembers 
spent in the Engadine, I can say emphatically that I have always 
found September the finest and driest month during my long 
stay from June to November. 
Part of what I here state is repeated from an article on this 
subject, which I wrote last March, in the Fortnightly Review ; but 
I venture to make the repetition, because many of your readers 
are not readers of that review, and because, under pressure of 
your ‘Indian climate,” the intention, superas evadere ad auras, 
will be, or at least should be, very general.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Upper Engadine, July 26. Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Sir, 





POETRY. 


—— 
A SUICIDE. 


JupGeE not! "Tis past thy ken; 
Strangely the web of destiny is ordered ; 
In highest-natured men 
The loftiest wit with depths of madness bordered ! 


Judge not! The taper’s light 
Is too small measure for volcanoes’ burning ; 
This constant, feebly-bright,— 
That sudden, with wild flame, all barriers spurning. 


Judge not! Beyond the grave 

We shall know better the immense, great trial ; 
This man submits, a slave ; 

The other fights, and dies, in fierce denial. 


But He who views the strife, 

Calm from without, more wise than those within it, 
Counts the long ‘* Yes” of life, 

Not the one ‘‘ No,” the single faithless minute. 








BOOKS. 


COMPANIONS FOR THE DEVOUT LIFE.* 
Ix the midst of the hurry and the heat, the rush and whirl of 
modern life, to turn aside for a quiet hour with such words as 
those before us, is to experience a sensation akin to that produced 
by passing from some crowded, dusty highway, into the cool shade 
of some little-frequented cloister. In modern life, we fear, progress 
has been achieved at the expense of repose, and the doubtful 


sentation of new ideas, but ‘‘in proportion as it presents to the 
mind less of any novelty, but what is inherent in pregnant 
thoughts—thoughts that from the same germs continually strike 
deeper and deeper, expand, and develop, as they are contemplated, 
into new forms and combinations, and hold the attention arrested 
as upon the same spot, within the circle of the same associations, 
and breathing still the same intellectual moral or spiritual atmo- 
sphere.” There is wisdom worth pondering in that short sentence. 
The advantages, he points out, of much study of one book are 
that such study brings the reader into close and repeated inter- 
course with a single mind ; and with reference to spiritual life, to 
the consideration of which alone this book is directed, he is 
evidently convinced that less is to be gained by culling choicest 
principles and maxims from a variety of persons, than by holding 
sufficient converse with one to catch the spirit which informs 
those principles with life. Under the influence of this conviction, 
Mr. Kempe, who is also aware that to a ‘‘ reading public ” it is 
far more important what they read than what they merely hear, 
has, we think, very wisely chosen to set before a large London con- 
gregation the claims of some veteran divines to their careful notice. 
He has chosen six, out of whom it would be possible to select 
some daily companion in the hours of quiet meditation, the 
revelation of whose inner life might help the reader to tread with 
firmer steps his own. We do not know that a better selection 
could have been made than the one before us. We might, perhaps, 
object.to St. Francois de Sales on the same platform as Thomas 
2 Kempis and Richard Baxter. But there is wisdom in perceiving 
that all men do not choose the same mentors in spiritual any more 
than in temporal concerns, and the mind that cannot assimilate 
the tough sayings of Baxter, or the bitter herbs of self-denial 
ever present in the Jmitatio, may possibly be nourished on the 
more dainty fare furnished by one who ever maintained ‘‘ more 
flies were to be caught by a spoonful of honey than by a whole 
barrel of vinegar.” 

The first of the lectures before us is on the De Imitatione Christi, 
and is by Dr. Farrar, who has done exactly what was needed for 
his subject ; he has spoken a few words which would come home 
with power to the hearts of all those to whom every page of the 
Imitatio is a living voice, and he has, we think, succeeded in 
commending that inimitable little work to those who may yet be 
unacquainted with it. And we cannot but rejoice that when calling 
attention to the hold which “ those brief, quivering sentences” 
have had over the attention of myriads, and seeking to explain 
the secret of their power, Dr. Farrar has risen above the con- 
ventionalism of the pulpit, and called the attention of his audience 
to the passage in which George Eliot so graphically describes the 
effect of the little, old-fashioned volume on one struggling human 
soul :— 

“Some of us may recall how our greatest living writer of fiction 
describes the emotions of her heroine, when first, on finding the little 
volume, a Voice from the far-off Middle Ages communicates to her a 
soul’s experience and belief. And the author adds, that the reason 
why, to this day, the small old-fashioned volume works miracles, turn- 
ing bitter waters into sweetness, is ‘ because it was written by a hand 
that waited for the heart’s prompting ;—because it is the chronicle of a 
solitary hidden anguish, struggle, trust, and triumph, not written on 
velvet cushions, to teach endurance to those who are treading with 
bleeding feet upon the stones, And it remains to all time the lasting 
record of human needs and human consolations, the voice of a brother, 
who, ages ago, felt and suffered and renounced—in the cloister perhaps, 
with serge gown and tonsured head, with much chanting and Jong fasts, 
and with a fashion of speech different from ours—but under the same 
silent, far-off heavens, and with the same passionate desires, the same 
strivings, the same failures, the same weariness.’” * 

The much disputed question of the authorship of this book Dr. 
Farrar touches lightly, but with much clearness. The world— 
strange irony of human fate—has conspired to find out the man 





good of many books, like the more than doubtful good of a large 
visiting-list, has ended too often by substituting superficial 
acquaintanceship for intimate companionship. Life is not too 
vivid, but too rapid,— 
“We glance, and nod, and bustle by, 
And never once possess our souls 
Until we die.” 

As Mr. Kempe puts it, in the preface to the volume before us,— 
‘‘ The provocations to mental restlessness and the temptations to 
mental distraction—let it rather be called dissipation—in the 
midst of which we breathe and move, have a strong tendency to 
incapacitate for the concentration and continuity of serious 
thonght ;” and he suggests that if reading is to exercise a salutary 
control over the mind—disciplining, that is, the higher spiritual 
life—it will exercise this salutary effect not by the perpetual pre- 





whose constant watchword was, ‘‘ Ama nesciri.” Dr. Farrar, in 
common with the generally received opinion of Christendom, 
‘leaves the glory of authorship” between Thomas 4 Kempis and 
Jean Gerson, and draws an eloquent picture of the contrasted 
lives of the quiet monk of St. Agnes, with his seventy-one years 
of unbroken calm,—calm, that is, to the eye of the outer world, 
but in which he at least knew enough of conflict and of 
trial to be ‘“‘marvellously apt at consoling those who were in 
temptation and adversity,”—and the stormy life of the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris, the persecutor of Huss and the 
model of Savonarola. If Jean Gerson actually wrote any part 
of the Imitatio, it was probably when the heat and burden of his 
life’s long feverish day were over, and he took refuge with the 
monks at Lyons. It was not till, as Dr. Farrar says, all his life 
seemed to have culminated in one long failure, that he could 
really have given us wine from the much-bruised grapes. It is 








delivered in St. James's Church, 
. E. Kempe, M.A. London: 


* Companions for the Devout . Six Lectures, 
Piccadilly, A.D. 1875, with ~~, by,the Rev. J 
John Murray. 





* George Eliot, Mili on the Floss, I1., 187. 
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pleasant to remember that in the last day of his troubled, im- 
passioned life, Jean Gerson, Doctor Christianissimus, found his chief 
delight in the society of little children. But with respect to the 
Imitatio, Dr. Farrar evidently inclines to the opinion that ‘no 
one person wrote, or could write, the book exactly as it stands.” 
It is, he says, the legacy of ages, the epic poem of the inward life. 
*¢ Whoever was the compiler of the book did but gather into one 
rich casket the religious yearnings, the interior consolations, the 
wisdom of solitary experience, which had been wrung from many 
ages of Christian life.” He then proceeds to point out two main 
respects in which the book may be pre-eminently useful, and two 
in which its teachings ‘‘ are questionable and one-sided.” In the 
first, he notices the eternal protest it bears against the notion 
which lies at the root of sacerdotalism ; the author, a priest and a 
monk, lets nothing human intervene between the soul and God. 
And there is what we may call the special tonic property of the 
book; it is no easy, luxurious Christianity with which the writer 
deals. We are, perhaps, a good deal in danger of forgetting what 
an American writer has not inaptly expressed when he says, 
‘¢Pleasure must be drunk sparingly and as it were, from the 
palm of the hand, for those who bow down on their knees to 
drink of the bright streams which water life, are not chosen of 
God either to overthrow or to overcome.” But in his recoil 
against the enervating influence of sinful pleasure, his desire to 
brace up the spirits to acts of self-denial, and humility, and self- 
abnegation, the writer or writers of this work forgot that joy—joy, 
as distinct from mere pleasure—is a tonic too; forgot that it 
takes oftentimes more true heroism to be glad than sad. And 
this is the secret of that defect in the book which Dr. Farrar 
notices as its ‘spirit of utter sadness.” Life is miserable, the 
world hopeless, society incurable, knowledge worthless ; and this 
despair of the world and the world’s future may, as is suggested, 
account for the self-absorption which is everywhere too con- 
spicuous in the Jmitatio, finding its strongest expression in the 
well-known words, ‘If thou attend wholly unto God and thyself, 
thou wilt be but little moved with whatsoever thou seest abroad.” 
But though the spiritual form of selfishness which manifests it- 
self in these lines and many another well-known passage may 
weaken the usefulness of this little work for ourselves, we must 
not forget, in estimating the mind of the writer, the day in which 
his lot was cast. The darkness of the middle-ages was a thick 
darkness, which might be felt, but hardly dissipated. To get above 
and beyond it, out of the reach of the touch of mundane cares, 
alone with God, seemed the soul’s highest, perhaps only possible 
course, and these same selfish men left the world a legacy of 
thought which helped to make an earthly future of which they 
little dreamed the possibility. Still we are glad Dr. Farrar points out 
wherein the Pagan emperor (Marcus Aurelius) has proved him- 
self wiser and more Christ-like than the Christian monk, in that he 
has discerned that ‘life is not only worship, but also service.” 
Jean Gerson thought it ‘‘ better for a man to live privately, and 
to have regard to himself, than to neglect his soul, though he 
could work wonders in the world.” Yet having ‘“‘ regard to him- 
self,” meant to the old divine fixing his thoughts on God, and the 
result of such meditation was the wisdom to discern that ‘he 
doeth much that doeth a thing well.” Dr. Farrar says the 
Imitatio from beginning to end does not once catch a glimpse of 
that truth which has been so brilliantly illustrated in the Eastern 
legend narrated in the verses of our English poet, how Abou- 
ben-Adhem once saw a vision of an angel who was writing in a 
book of gold the names of those who loved their Lord :— 
“¢ And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay! not so,’ 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still, and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

He came again with a great, wakening light, 

And showed the names which love of God had blessed, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 
There is no doubt that the absence of any distinct recognition of 
the great truth contained in this little parable is the defect of the 
book. 

It is curious to turn from the contemplation of the [mitatio Christi, 
with its wonderful insight into one side of man’s life, and pass 
at once to the thoughts of a man who dealt so ably with that 
other, and perhaps larger, side,—that wider human life which, in 
Blaise Pascal’s day had become more difficult and complex. 
With masterly skill Dr. Church takes up the subject, and shows 
how, ‘‘ out of the deeps,” Pascal writes ‘‘ as one with every fibre 
strung by his vivid consciousness of the strange contrasts, the 
inevitable alternatives, the mighty interests at stake, amid which 
man’s course is to be run.” Few men have ever felt more keenly 











than Pascal the greatness and littleness of human Me, hs eae 
consummate genius making him keenly alive to all that was 
greatest in other men. But the same man whose very. soul 
kindled at the name of Archimedes—* O qu'il a éclaté aux esprits!” 
—declares that he has found an order of greatness higher than 
that of intellect. ‘The interval, which is infinite,” he writes, 
“between body and mind represents the infinitely more infinite 
distance between intellect and charity.” This great guide of 
human thought realised before all things the superiority of moral 
goodness. And with this conviction he could face the deepest 
doubts of Montaigne, certain that solution lay somewhere ; could 
stand side by side with Epictetus, and be aware that the philo- 
sopher lacked a lever with which to raise mankind. The key to 
solve those doubts, the lever by which his own soul was to be 
raised out of the abyss of human thought and human failure, 
degradation and sin, he found in the life and death of Christ, find- 
ing therein a remedy adequate to the disaster. He who was master 
of all that intellect could do, knew well what it could not do, and 
exclaimg :—‘‘ Therefore I stretch out my arms to my Deliverer, 
alata wigs And by his grace I wait for death in peace, in the hope 
of being united to him for ever; and I live meanwhile rejoicing, 
whether in the good things which it pleaseth him to give me, or 
in the evils which he sends for my good, and which he hag 
taught me to endure by his example.” 

But we turn from any analysis of the individual chapters 
which compose this book, and in which such writers ag 
Francois de Sales, Baxter, Augustine, and Jeremy ‘Taylor 
are all ably recommended as companions and helpers of our 
inner life, to inquire into the necessity which exists for 
such a work at all, and we think two points of interest present 
themselves. First, that in the rapid hurry of daily life, we are 
apt to forget that the measure of the inner, is the true measure of 
the outer life, that much ‘‘the world’s coarse thumb and finger 
fail to plumb ” goes to the making of each act, and that life has 
depth of meaning in proportion as its springs are hid with God, 
In the whirl of daily demands on time and energy, we are, per- 
haps, in danger of forgetting that the hours spent in high spiritual 
communings are helps, not hindrances, to the outer life, bringing 
the calmness of judgment and that detachment of mind which 
enable the eye to see the true perspective of things, and conse- 
quently their just proportions, a quality essential to all largeness 
of action. But besides this, unquestionably one of the deepest 
needs of the human soul is a cure for spiritual loneliness. One whom 
no one will dream of accusing of sentimentalism has said, ‘‘'Thou- 
sands among the seekers after truth sicken at the unshared light they 
reach at last.”* But thousands sicken far more at the unshared 
deeps through which their spirits wade fatigued. ‘The Church of 
Rome, in establishing spiritual direction, thought to meet this 
need, it is unnecessary here to say with how little success. But even 
could the Confessional realise its highest ideal, it could not meet the 
demand: for confidence, to be perfect, must be reciprocal, and 
thus it comes about that the ‘“‘companions of the devout life” 
are mostly removed a hand’s-breadth from us, and it is the dead 
who look us through and through. In the society of Pascal 
or Thomas Aquinas, of Jeremy Taylor or John Bunyan, we have 
friends with whom the secrets of the heart can be fearlessly laid 
bare, for they, too, have spoken. In recalling that most masterly, 
not of allegories, but of autobiographies, for such it really is, 
who has not been reassured, when sore-wounded, like Christian, 
with blasphemous thoughts, which verily seemed to rise spon- 
taneous, and half-maddened by the sense of spiritual isolation and 
depression, to hear the voice of another walking through that came 
dark valley; or who that has endured the terrible realisation of 
what dissolution of soul and body may mean, has not taken 
comfort from the thought that when Mr. Fearing went over, the 
river was lower than usual? Those who understand these things 
will welcome the words of the volume before us; for those who 
do not, they will have been written in vain. 





A SAUNTER ROUND THE WORLD.+ 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Islay, had, according to his own statement, 
nothing to do, so he turned ‘‘globe-trotter,” and spent a year 
in wandering round the globe by the now beaten tracks of the 
West. He had no aim but to amuse himself, and he professes to 
do nothing in his book except record how he succeeded. It con- 
sists of letters, extracts from letters, and bits of a “log” that he 
kept, as humour and opportunity dictated. No attempt at dressing- 
up is visible,—everything is in the raw, as it was thrown off 





* Greg's Enigmas of Life. 
t My Circular Notes. By J.¥. Campbell. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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on the spot. 
better book than we at first were led to expect. 


the Union, Niagara, and the Union Pacific Railway journey, 


The result is, we must frankly confess, a much plified in the result of ‘‘a gold-rush” to any unpeopled territory. 
In all the 
earlicr portions of the first volume, we have a chronicle of the 
most familiar portions of the tourist route, the Eastern States of 


The effects of that rush in first drawing inhabitants, who when 
it is over are mostly compelled to stay, and take to other pur- 
suits, are thoughtfully given. Mr. Campbell put his ideas on 
these subjects together, with a good deal else that is worth 


which rather wearies the reader ; and there are repetitions, arising looking at, on board the ‘Great Republic,’ one of those im- 


from “log” and letters being inserted together, minute matters of 


little interest beyond the traveller's private circle, and some re- 
flections and jokes that rather incline the reader to remonstrate. 
Mr. Campbell, we feel disposed to say, ought to remember that 


mense Pacific mail-boats that run between San Francisco and 
| Yokohama. At Yokohama the culminating interest of the book 
is reached. Mr. Campbell evidently likes the Japanese, and had 
favourable opportunities for seeing them, both as they were and 


| as they are, so to say, having gota special permit to travel inland, 
as the passport expressed it, according to the translation of 
severed through this uninviting introduction, and as we went west- | ‘* Massanao, my man :"—* This person everywhere looks about. 
ward our interest increased. The writing grew less sketchy, the From Yokohama starts. Either Nakasendo or Tokiado travels, 
matter newer, and therefore more interesting, while it was impos- | and Kioto to get, and Lake Biva to and Nara, if wish to go, 
sible not to feel that something was gained by the apparently lazy and from English Minister to Foreign Office writes. ‘Therefore 
fashion in which the book was pieced together. Mr. Campbell | give passport. Must pass when show this passport. Don’t fight, 
has an easy, graphic style, a fresh, ready perceptiveness, and a! don’t trouble.” By no means an unsatisfactory document, that! 
genial humour, all of which combine to carry the reader on, and| ‘The first thing that excited Mr. Campbell's admiration in Japan 
to render the picteres of the strange societies through which Mr. | was the wonderful strength and industry of its little people, and 
Campbell takes him wonderfully vivid and rememberable. Nor | the first thing that astonished him their remarkable habit of bathing 
are grave subjects wanting, Mr. Campbell having occupied him- | rather promiscuously in baths and tubs of hot water. He does 
self with mythical and legendary lore, with geology and ethnology, | not seem to think any the worse of the people for their free and 


all men are not devoted to the pursuit of amusement, like himself, 
in this ‘‘globe-trot” of his, and should have mercy. But we per- 











in a more or less thorough fashion,—sufficiently thorough to make 
his remarks often pointed and suggestive. The book is, therefore, 
well worth reading, in spite of its tame beginning. 

Having passed judgment on the literary merits of the work, we 
ghall now follow the traveller through some of the scenes of his 
wanderings. Leaving behind all that relates to the eastern side 
of the Union, weshall pick him up at San Francisco, just as he starts 
northward to take a look at Oregon and the new lands of the north- 
west Pacific coast. Of northern Oregon itself he says, ‘‘ This seems 
to be a kind of earthly Paradise, waiting to be peopled,” an 
opinion which coincides with that of Major Butler, who says that 
it is the fairest State in the American Union, a noble territory, 
consigned to that Union by the blundering ignorance of British 
officialism. ‘The valley of the Columbia River is described in a 
fashion which makes one long to start away to it at once. Lovely 
scenery; a volcano, Mount Hood, with ‘‘a volcanic cone as per- 
fect in shape as one of my finished models;” glorious forest, 
rich pastures, streams swarming till nearly choked with fish ; 
elk, deer, bear, beaver, —truly nothing could be pleasanter 
“for a hermit of sporting tastes,” or for a farmer either, we 
should say, ‘‘ than the rapids of Columbia.” We must quote the 
following description of an inland landscape on this river :— 


“ Nothing I ever saw in the way of landscape beat the beauty of the 
sail down the Columbia this fine evening. The great broad stream was 
smooth asa mirror. Trees at various distances faded from dark green 
to purple, and told dark against the Cascade range. That rose above 
the forest rounded soft and blue, like the best English lake scenery 
magnified. Behind, beyond, and far above, towered the vast snow-cone 
of Mount Hood, shining and glittering in the blue sky like a great 
luminous cloud. Across it, layer over layer, sailed grey flocks of cirro- 
stratus clouds, and parties of cirri dotted the whole sea of blue air as 
they broke up for the evening. It was a Ruysdael sky, and a Clande 
landscape, with something which none of the old painters ever dreamed 
of in Mount Hood. Oregon is ‘the coming State.’” 


From Oregon, Mr. Campbell went northward into Washington, 
which seems a lesser Oregon, but where we cannot linger. Passing 
south again by the land route to California, we come across many 
neat etchings of men and things, as they are to be found in that 
semi-wild land, beautiful, but unpeopled. We give this sample 
of American driving :— 


“Tam not very nervous, and have got used to American staging, so 
I was not badly frightened, but my reason told me that it was not, 
strictly speaking, safe to be whirled down steep places above a roaring 
river by six Oregon horses, driven by a man who also managed the 
brake with his foot. But that was nothing to driving feats performed 
on that road. At one place our near wheel went into the bushes, and 
we stopped. A train of ‘waggons’ was coming down the hill. An old 
fellow sat on one of two wheelers, aod with a single rein and his voice 
he drove eight mules from the saddle. Further, his left hand held a 
long rope, which pulled a long iron lever which worked the drag. His 
Waggon was a long, four-wheeled, heavily-laden, wooden contrivance, 
as big as a small house, and at the tail of it trailed a smaller laden 
Waggon without horses, like a boat at the stern of a ship. They tell 
me that all military baggage is hauled in this fashion. Here single 
men go hundreds of miles with such teams. I got one to exhibit. He 
gave one pull to his off leader and said something, and the brute turned 
to the right and stopped at the sound of ‘ Wo!’ like a benevolent man in 
the riddle. Thon he gave two jerks and spoke, and the mule turned to 
the left, dragging his comrade, and followed by the rest of the team. 
Then the old fellow said,‘Come up!’ ‘Go long, Pike!’ and Pike the 
} gar went, and the whole edifice started up a hill on a trail of about 

miles.” 


This must suffice for America, but we commend to the reader's 


| easy practices in this respect, and indeed the view we get of them 
in the pages of this book is that of a wonderfully pleasant, con- 
| tented, willing, and handy people. Hard words and blows, 
| brutality, sloth, hatred of foreigners and foreign ways, were 
things that Mr. Campbell never met, and the temper of the 
people appears to be remarkably in contrast to that of 
the Chinese. Households with happy babies prattling and 
giggling all day long, industrious men toiling at their 
work and singing to make it light, all manner of attractive pic- 
tures combine to make us think hopefully of Japan. At 
present, the influx of Western habits and ideas has only partially 
told upon the ways of the people, who inland remain simple and 
primitive, but changes are progressing fast. Old usages are 
slipped off like an old garment, and new donned in a day. 
Japanese revolution has let society loose, and but for the 
peacefulness of the people, there might have been disaster and 
anarchy. 4s it is, the old religion of Buddha has been deposed, 
and the religion of Shinto has come in its place, with only the 
recalcitrancy of Buddhist priests, who burnt their temples rather 
than surrender, to contend.against. ‘The oligarchy which ruled 
Japan by a kind of provincial and fragmentary despotism, and 
kept the Mikado in durance, under guise of his sanctity, and 
their retainers with them, have all vanished, and every man is 
flung on his own resources. The “braves” of the Daimios are 
accordingly to be found as runners in the “‘man-power” car- 
riages of Yokohama and elsewhere, over the employment of 
which, and the degradation they subject their noble-minded, 
educated pullers to, Mr. Campbell laments. They have laid 
aside the weapons with which they formerly inspired terror, and 
labour as porters, messengers, anything by which a living can 
be got. So also with the artists and literati that these pro- 
vincial barons kept for their pleasure; they labour at what they 
can, and are at present degraded enough, but may, as society 
takes to its new form, again rise into importance. Of Japanese 
art, Mr. Campbell has much to say, rating it far higher than 
that of the Chinese. He was continually tempted, when in the 
interior, to buy the treasures of the looted palaces of the deposed 
Daimios, and speaks of their riches with wonder, their pictures, 
their bronzes, and paintings with something like enthusiasm. Here, 
for instance, is a sketch taken at random :— 

“On Monday we went to the tomb and shrine of the first Shogun, 
These are the finest buildings of their kind in Japan, and the most 
wonderful work I ever saw anywhere. One railing has sixty panels 
carved in alto-relievo, representing ph ts, p ks, coots, cranes, 
trees, leaves, flowers, rocks, &c.; each is about four feet by two; all 
are coloured, and each is extraordinary. Single feathers in the pheasants’ 
tails stand out six or eight inches in front of flowers two or three inches 
deep. By measure, the carvings aro from eleven to fifteen inches deep, 
of hiako wood. The whole gate and screen is a mass of black lacquer 
and gilt copper, with green and vermilion all glittering in a bright sun 
in a frame of dark-green pines of vast size, which rise on the hills to the 
tomb which is on the top. Lions, elephants, apes, flowers, diaper-work 
on gold ground, copper tiles, gold ridge-poles, make a confusion of har- 
monious colour which beats description or copying. On each side of 
‘the month-gate,’ so called because it takes a month to admire it, are 
gilded lions, one with a mane and a tail of emerald-green, the other 
smalt-blue. Outside sit two figures with bows and arrows guarding the 
gate. Within is the shrine, all lacquer and colour and carved wood, 
hung with gold brocade and bamboo screens, with golden-bronze lilies 


and vases, six to eight feet high, with bronze cranes as big as the lilies, 
and screens of precious wood, carved and painted and finished like a 








notice certain reflections on the economy of emigration, as exem- 





fine box.” 
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There are many more things that might be quoted about Japan, 
but the memoranda on religion, on the, we suspect, imaginary 
ethnological relations of ‘‘ Japs,” ‘‘ Lapps,” and Scotch High- 
landers, the story of how the eclipse was photographed, so to say, 
‘¢extempore,” at Yokohama, and other interesting and amusing 
incidents, the reader must find for himself. Our space is run- 
ning out. 

From Japan Mr. Campbell proceeds to China, which he does 
not like much. He thinks the Chinaman an arrant liar, and a bit 
of a coward, but as there is less that is fresh in this part of his 
book, we cannot stay to discuss the matter. Going onwards still, 
we come to Singapore and Java. Sheer sloth, the traveller says, 
prevented him from exploring the latter, but of what he did see he 
gives a few rapid and vivid sketches, one of which we borrow :— 

“The great fun seemed to be fishing in ditches; the great industry, 

rico cultivation, A lot of buffaloes and ploughs, with men sitting on 
the wood, march and wade and splutter about in the mud and water 
till they make a kind of nasty chocolate of a whole field. Then women 
wade in with bundles of green plants, and stick them in rows with 
their hands, Close to them are ripe green fields and yellow grain, and 
the road was crowded with coolies carrying rice-sheaves to market. 
They are a brown people, wfth a strong tendency towards black now 
and then. Picture to yourself a naked boy, plastered with grey mud, 
riding on a muddy buffalo, wading up to his knees in mud; or a dozen 
buffaloes wallowing on a muddy shore by a maddy stream; or three 
boys, in draperies of primitive colours and natural brown skin, riding on 
one white buffalo, pacing solemnly down the street; or a whole herd of 
buffaloes, all over mud, with one boy herding them, seated in state 
on the biggest, all standing in muddy water, picking green pas- 
ture out of the slime. Then put in a great, green, cool thicket of 
sugar-cane, ten feet high, and men and boys gnawing bits as they go 
along the road; then put in a strong smell of dampness and heat, 
and a glare of light that eyes can hardly bear, and there you have a 
picture of Java as I saw it yesterday.” 
The people of Java are a proud people, but civil when civilly 
dealt with, and apparently rather accustomed to rough govern- 
ment, From Java back to Singapore, and on to Ceylon, forms 
the next stage, and at Ceylon we are strongly tempted to stay 
for lengthened gossip. Many pleasant views of its scenery, its 
society, and its antiquities are given by Mr. Campbell, and the 
notes regarding the animals of the island are charming. For 
instance, those about the ‘‘ blood-sucker” lizards, whose favourite 
colour is emerald-green, but who put on olive when amongst 
dark foliage, and ‘‘when they get upon the bark of a moss- 
grown tree,” dress for the occasion, changing their brilliant gar- 
ments for sober brown and white. Here, again, we are tempted 
to quote :— 

* Presently I was aware of a lizard with horns on his head standing 

on a tall tree; he had a red and orange pouch under his chin, which 
he blew out like an angry turkey-cock. G. got him by the skruff of 
the neck, and he kicked, and scratched, and gaped, to show white teeth 
in vermilion jaws; he was set on a white umbrella, and there he 
stood panting and fuming and puffing as bold as the Evil One. Then 
the little dragon was set on the gravel, and after a pause he went into 
the grass amongst the leeches, and walked up his tree as if nothing 
had happened.” 
That is all very well, but the leeches that suck the blood till it leaves 
a trail in the road, and the deadly serpents crawling into or over 
one’s bed at night, are much less delightful objects of contempla- 
tion. Snakes come at all times, in all places, some harmless, some 
dangerous, and must do a great deal to relieve the monotony of 
events in Ceylon. Our extracts and notes must, however, end 
here, where, practically, Mr. Campbell’s journey closes also. 
There is much more in the book, and in particular, a long dis- 
sertation at the end on the period of polar glaciation, which con- 
tains a deal of valuable information, gathered by the author 
in his wanderings, but we have said enough. Adding merely 
that the book is illustrated by many rude sketches, drawn by 
the author with a certain rough power, and often very suggestive, 
we end as we began, by saying that, in spite of its redundancies, 
this is a very amusing and attractive record of a ‘‘ globe-trotter’s” 
observations and experiences. 





NEW GUINEA.* 


Cartan Moressy’s narrative of discovery and survey on the 
coasts of New Guinea makes a valuable contribution to our 
geographical knowledge. It is written in a very pleasant style, 
which well sustains the reader's interest to the end, and incident- 
ally, too, it conveys much information regarding the disposition, 
manners, and ethnological relations of the natives of that great 
island. But the main object which Captain Moresby had in view 
in the explorations conducted by him was to determine the form 
of New Guinea, to mark out the unknown part of its coasts, 
and to decide whether a shorter route than that previously followed 


* New Guinea and Polynesia, By Captain J. Moresby,R.N. London : J. Murray. 





existed for the trade between Eastern Australia and the Chinese 
ports. In the publication of this work, likewise, his intention 
was to make the public acquainted with the results he had arrived 
at on these points. It is only incidentally, therefore, as we haye 
said, that he treats of the character and customs of the inhabitants 
of the coasts, for with these alone did he come into contact. More- 
over, the time at his disposal was so short that it left him little 
leisure to study the people. We cannot, therefore, too much 
commend his prudence and caution in abstaining altogether from 
theory respecting the population, and rigorously confining him. 
self to a narrative of actual occurrences. We thus get an un- 
coloured statement of facts which may be confidently accepted ag 
trustworthy, and which gives, to those who know how to use 
it, far more real information than a more elaborate account that 
might be biassed by preconceived theory. The curiosity felt in 
regard to New Guinea, and the interest of the information imparted 

make us wish for more, and we are tempted to complain that the 
latter part of the book is too much compressed, while upon the 
early portions judicious excision might have been practised with- 
out disadvantage. Still the information supplied is very con- 
siderable and exceedingly interesting. 

Captain Moresby was employed upon the Australian station, 
when, at the beginning of 1871, he was sent to Torres Straits, to 
convey supplies to Somerset, asettlement upon the extreme northern 
point of Cape York, itself the most northern Australian land ; and 
also to visit the pearl-shelling stations in the Straits, to inquire 
into the allegations of ill-usage of the Polynesian islanders em- 
ployed. Captain Moresby received strict orders not to approach 
New Guinea, and his stay in the Straits was rigidly limited in re- 
spect to time. After this his ship, the ‘ Basilisk,’ was despatched 
upon a three-months’ cruise among the South-Sea Islands, and 
on her return she was again sent to Torres Straits. In two 
subsequent visits to the waters that divide New Guinea from 
Australia, Captain Moresby made the discoveries which constitute 
the real value of his book. Nearly one-third of the work is 
devoted to the earlier cruises, and although the narrative is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, we still feel tempted to regret that the 
author did not compress into a briefer space the story of his visits 
to the better-known islands, in order to expand the narrative of 
his discoveries in New Guinea. Previous to his survey, the south- 
east corner of New Guinea was totally unknown. It was supposed 
to run out almost to the Louisiade Reefs, a very long and ex- 
tremely dangerous line of sunken rocks, which are really some 
hundreds of miles distant ; and the north-east coast for nearly 
four hundred miles was equally unexplored. Two headlands on 
this long line had been seen from a distance, that was all. Even 
in Torres Straits, which is rapidly becoming a much-frequented 
ocean highway, and which, as the trade of Sydney, Brisbane, and 
the other ports of Eastern Australia expands, will probably rival 
the Straits of Malacca as a commercial route, the northern half 
was very imperfectly explored. The first task of the commander 
of the ‘ Basilisk,’ then, was to survey Torres Straits. When this 
had been done, he proceeded to determine the configuration 
of south-eastern New Guinea. Beginning at Teeta Island, in 
the neighbourhood of the Louisiade Reefs, he found a passage 
through that dangerous barrier, and discovered that what had 
previously been supposed to be the extreme point of the main- 
land was in reality an island. This he named Moresby Island, 
after his father, and coasting round it, he found what he hoped 
would prove to be a shorter route between Sydney and China. 
He was disappointed, however, and continuing his search, he dis- 
covered a second island, which he named after his ship, Basilisk 
Island. The water between the two he called Fortescue Straits. 
Finally, he discoved a third island, in a straight line with the other 
two. This he named Hayter Island, after the officer second in 
command. Thus he arrived at the fact that what had been re- 
garded as a long narrow promontory of New Guinea, wasa series of 
three islands, and consequently that New Guinea does not 
approach within very many miles of the Louisiade Reefs. Between 
Hayter Island and New Guinea, he ascertained that a passage for 
ships exists, which will shorten considerably the voyage from 
Australia to China, and which consequently he called China 
Straits. Beyond China Straits to the northwards, there is a very 
deep and broad indentation of the New Guinea coast, which was 
named Milne Bay. And beyond Milne Bay, the coast again 
projects very far to the eastward. The point of this pro- 
montory Captain Moresby called East Cape. The eastern 
coast, then, is two-pronged, the southern prong being 
formed by the series of three islands mentioned above, the 
northern by East Cape, which extends almost as far to the east- 





ward, and is exceedingly narrow. Beyond East Cape the coast 
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recedes rapidly to the westward. There a broad, bold promon- 
tory is met with, and beyond that the coast again recedes. The 
eastern portion of New Guinea, that is, the previously unknown 
district, is narrow, and it rises in the centre into a lofty mountain 
range, Visible at sea both from north and south. 

The population of the sea-coast—for the shortness of the time 

at the disposal of Captain Moresby did not permit him to pene- 
trate the interior—consists of two distinct races,—the Malay and 
the Black Papuau. Both were found invariably friendly. Perhaps 
their kindly disposition was in no small degree due to the fact 
that they had never before seen white men. They had not suf- 
fered from the atrocities of kidnappers, nor from the encroach- 
ment of settlers. They were, therefore, prepared to be friendly, 
and it speaks well for the humanity of Captain Moresby, and the 
discipline of his crew, that during his explorations no misunder- 
standing occurred between them and the natives. The state of 
civilisation varies considerably, but in no place does there seem 
to exist the savagery of the Australian aborigines. Of one village 
we read that ‘its inhabitants, numbering perhaps 800 of all 
ages, were well-fed, contented-looking people. The women 
seemed to busy themselves much in _ pottery, and 
moulded clay into large jars, which they baked slowly amongst 
the embers of wood fires. They use these jars much in their 
cookery, and I have partaken of a vegetable porridge cooked in 
them, consisting of mangrove fruit, taro, and yams, with cocoa- 
nut finely shred over all, and found it excellent. They are 
skilful in netting bags and fishing-nets, which they do so precisely 
in our mode, that our men often took up their shuttles and went 
on with the net.” With regard to weapons of war, we are told 
the ‘‘the light-coloured Malay race of Eastern New Guinea are 
without bows and arrows. As far as Redscar Bay we saw toy 
bows amongst the children, but beyond that point the 
bow ceases altogether, till it reappears on the northern 
shores, west of Astrolabe Gulf. The houses visited by us all con- 
tained spears and stone weapons, some of the latter very well 
shaped and finished.” Captain Moresby nowhere discovered any 
traces of cannibalism, though he did of devil-worship. In his trading 
with the natives, the substitute for money which he principally 
made use of washoop-iron. There was an unlimited demand for 
the article in the greater number of the villages. But on some 
parts of the coast the use of iron was unknown, and gaily-coloured 
cloth took its place. The honesty of the natives was very re- 
markable. In one case, for example, a pig was brought 
on board and exchanged, but the animal escaped. Shortly after- 
wards, its owner returned with another. In many ways there is 
a striking difference between the northern and the southern 
coasts of the great island. On the northern there is no outlying, 
barren reef, and the shore is quite steep. The mountains gene- 
rally run down to the sea, and all at once there is deep water. 
Furthermore, there are very few harbours. ‘ Beyond Cape 
Ducie and Chads Bay the forest ceases, and is succeeded by an 
openly-wooded plateau, full of villages, which is backed, two | 
miles inland, by a range of sharp, grassy hills, bare of wood, 
each defined by a belt of dark brushwood at its base, and coming 
crowding down, hill upon hill, with such acuriouseffectasto remind 
us strongly of the plate in Black’s Adlas of all the mountains in the 
world. Above the height of 2,000 feet, the forest, singularly 
enough, springs up again.” ‘The natives of the northern coast, 
moreover, were less friendly than those of the southern, and 
appear to be im a much lower stage of civilisation. In one village, 
for example, the people are described as dark and dirty-looking, 
and wholly destitute of clothing. On this shore, too, occurred 
the only attempt on the part of the natives to take life. A party 
having been sent from the ‘ Basilisk’ to cut wood, three officers 
wandered away, were pursued by a band of warriors, and would 
have been cut off, but for timely aid from the ship. Even in this 
case, however, no life was taken. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tux Fortnightly has many good papers this month, but nothing 
of very exciting interest. One of the best, perhaps, is the account 
of Russian expansion, contributed by Mr. D. Mackenzie Wallace. 
He believes the cause of this expansion has been mainly self- 
defence, self-defence against the exhaustion of the soil, im- 
poverished by an imperfect though necessary system of agriculture, 
and self-defence against enemies on all sides. Towards the 
north-east, the Russian spread absorbing the Finnish aborigines ; 
but towards the south, he found it necessary to extirpate 
the nomads, who continually attacked him, because his cultiva- 


course, has almost ceased in Europe, but in Asia, the Russian’s 
dominion still extends, because he finds it easier to subjugate the 
wild tribes on his borders than to bear the constant injuries they 
intlict. Mr. Wallace believes this course will lead her on till she 
meets some Power which, like England, can hold her subjects in 
order, and doubts whether such meeting would be the signal for 
collision :— 

“ As to the complications which inevitably arise between contiguous 

nations, I think they are fewer and less dangerous than those which arise 
between nations separated by a small state incapable of making its neu- 
trality respected, and kept alive simply by the mutual jealousy of its neigh- 
bours. Germany does not periodically go to war with Holland or Russia, 
though separated from them by a mere artificial frontier ; and France has 
never been prevented from going to war with Austria, though separated 
from her by a broad intervening territory. The old theory that the great 
Powers may be prevented from going to war by interposing small inde- 
pendent States between them is long since exploded ; and even if it were 
true, it would be inapplicable in the case under consideration, for there 
is nothing worthy to be called a State between Russian territory and 
British India.” 
Mr. Wallace thinks Russia may be tempted to expand further 
towards China, the temptation to annex being greatly in- 
creased by the fact that Chinese provinces can pay taxes, 
and uninhabited deserts cannot. Mr. Louis Jennings sends 
a thoughtful essay on the ‘‘ Unsettled Problems of American 
Politics,” but he rather states the difficulties than indicates any 
prospect of a solution. He evidently thinks that the Democrats 
will carry the Union this year, and as evidently doubts whether 
the Debt is safe, but he makes a statement upon this point which 
inclines us to distrust his judgment :— . 

“The people of the United States are constantly acquiring a more 

direct interest in the wise management of the Debt than ever they had 
before. Although the West holds very little, if any, of it, and the 
South not one cent, and the total amount held in the whole Union is 
small compared with what is held abroad, still the aggregate sum 
invested is yearly growing larger. Banke, insurance companies, and 
other corporations now keep the greater part of their reserves in 
United States’ Bonds. Private capitalists have been driven to the 
same field of investment by the recent break-down of many commercial 
enterprises, by the doubt hanging over several important railroads, 
and by the great fall in the value of real estate, amounting in New York 
city to from 25 to 50 per cent.” 
Is it true that greatly more than half the American Debt is held 
abroad? We should have said that 100 or 150 millions was 
the outside amount, and that the Debt was mainly held by 
small investors, especially in the Eastern States, and large Ameri- 
can capitalists everywhere. And what ground has Mr. Jennings 
for supposing that Free-trade has or speedily will become 
a popular cry? He says the American shipping trade 
is dying of it, and he says truly; but will the average 
American yeoman be able to see that? ‘The ‘sentiments of mer- 
chants and business men in the great cities” may be quite correct, 
but how many votes do they carry? Mr. Crompton, in ‘“‘ Mr. Cross 
and the Magistracy,” expresses a hope that Mr. Cross will yet bring 
in a large measure for the reform of the Magistracy, apparently 
through some plan for securing that the Justices shall be effi- 
cient, which has become necessary from the vast extension of their 
summary jurisdiction. They tried, in 1874, 622,174 cases, in 
486,786 of which there were convictions; and Mr. Cross ad- 
mitted in Parliament that they sent 140,000 persons annually 
to prison, of whom 40,000 were sent because they were unable 
to pay fines. Mr. Crompton would, as a provisional measure, 
transfer the selection of the magistrates to the Home Secretary ; 
but he should state much more clearly than he has done what 
line reform ought to take. Would he subject all magistrates to 
@ pass-examination, or institute a stricter system of selec- 
tion, or only widen the area within which selection may be 
made? Our philosophical readers will be attracted by the account 
of Hartmann, and his philosophy of the Unconscious, that force 
or inevitability of action which the teacher has borrowed from 
science in order to explain metaphysics, the existence of the 
world, and even the origin of pain and evil. In preaching his 
doctrine, which we cannot enter upon in a notice like this, Hart- 
mann has become something of a power in Germany, offering, as 
he does, a solution of the great mystery which, while it solves 
nothing, attracts all those who think the solution must be at 
hand :— 

“ Nothing can better show the characteristic, practical skill of Hart- 
mann than the selection of his principal name, ‘the Unconscious.’ 
With something of an American quickness of scent for what is in the 
air, he recognises that in science the nature of unconscious nervous pro- 
cesses which seem to resemble conscious processes in all save this one 
feature is the growing question of the hour. This idea, detached from 
that of the nervous movements which alone give it its meaning, he 
proceeds with admirable practical insight to erect into a metaphysical 
principle. The Unconscious,—sublime negation, that seems to suggest 





tion diminished their needful pasturage. This process, of 
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inspection shows itself to be an impalpable inanity, a very nothing, or 
shall we say, like the Germans, an ‘ Unthing!" This conception shows 
that Hartmann, like Schopenhauer, has a distinct touch of poetic 
imagination, and, indeed, his Unconscious, in all its curious, mysterious 
movements, is always striving to become more and more anthropo- 
morphic. In its power of appealing to the reader’s imagination, and 
even of rousing a deep, vague sentiment of awe, the Unconscious is, 
porhaps, superior to its kindred negation the Unknowable.” 

Maemiilan opens with a very clear but extremely prejudiced 
statement of the claims of Hyderabad upon the British Govern- 
ment, by Mr. Laing-Meason. These claims originate in the arrange- 
ments made for the payment of the Contingent, the force which 
the Nizam is bound by treaty to maintain at the service of the 
British Government, and which is officered by British officers. 
This force is the Nizam’s contribution towards the defence and 
good-order of the Empire, and as he is completely defended from 
invasion and guaranteed against insurrection, the charge is in 
principle perfectly fair, as fair as the similar demand now made 
by Germany upon Saxony or Bavaria. The payments being 
irregular and leading to endless difficulties, Lord Dalhousie 
insisted that certain districts should be assigned to the British 
Government in lieu of the allowances, and the Nizam, after a 
determined struggle, submitted to the order of the paramount 
Power. The districts were ceded for such a time as the Contin- 
gent should be maintained, and the friends of the Nizam allege 
that the surplus revenue, if any, belonged to the Nizam. Ina 
very few years of good management, however, the British 
Government reduced the expense of the Contingent by 
£120,000 a year, while increasing the revenue of the ceded 
districts from half a million to a million sterling; but none 
of the surplus was ever paid back to the Nizam, the contention 
of course being that the districts were assigned, like a jaghire, for a 
certain service, which is performed, and that the remainder belongs, 
by custom, to the Jaghiredar, the British Government. Sir Salar 
Jung, according to Mr. Laing-Meason, now wants either that the 
Contingent should be disbanded and the districts restored, or that 
the surplus revenue should be paid over to Hyderabad. The first 
demand is obviously inadmissible, as the Nizam, as one of the great 
feudatories or constituent powers of the Empire, must contribute 
his quota towards its general defence; and that quota must be 
either a body of natives officered by Europeans, or if he prefers 
it, a certain number of European troops, and the second is very 
difficult to accept. To use the powers and methods of the 
British Government as machinery for filling the Hyderabad 
Treasury, which does nothing for the ceded districts, not 
even secure them from invasion, would be very oppressive 
and unjust to the people, who ought, if they are to be taxed 
for the native State, to go back to that State. Never- 
theless it is true that in native eyes the Nizam is entitled to this 
money, and the refusal to pay it constitutes what they think a 
case of oppression. It would seem to be a case for compromise, 
but the Government, relying on an arrangement concluded in 
1860, by which the Raichore Doab was restored to the Nizam, 
refuse any compromise whatever. The Nizam’s friends, however, 
denounce this arrangement as imposed by force on the Nizam, 
and therefore not final; but as every arrangement made with 
any native Prince is imposed by force on him, it is difficult for 
the British to allow this argument the weight it would have, if 
the Nizam were a mere party to a contract. There is also a very 
interesting, though over-short, paper on ‘The Brigands of Bul- 
garian Song,” who are painted by their own balladmongers as 
unmitigated and rather treacherous ruffians; and an account, at 
once novel and curious, of the relations between Schiller and the 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, who once allowed him 1,000 thalers 
a year for three years for a holiday. The gift was announced in a 


letter, of which the following is the more important paragraph :— 


“Your health, injured by all-too-hurried efforts and work, requires, 


—— 
tion, not only for the generous liberality, but still more the ex. 
alted, noble minds, the refined tact, and the warm love of man 
shown by these two men.” Schiller’s reply, in which he says that 
‘to do and be that which he can do and be” is his highest duty, 
and he therefore accepts a gift which releases his powers from the 
bondage imposed by the narrowness of his means, strikes ug ay 
couched in a far higher tone. It would be difficult to accept almg 
with more of gratitude or less of obligation. The whole corre. 
spondence, now edited for the first time in Macmillan, is wel] 
worth study, Schiller, for all the humility of his address, evidently 
believing that he gave, even to the Prince, at least as much ag he 
received. 

The Contemporary is rather a heavy number this month, though 
Mr. Peter Bayne concludes his fine sketch of Clarendon, whom 
he takes to have been a man of originally lofty nature, deformed 
by some weaknesses of soul, and rendered positively injurious to 
the country by some weaknesses of brain, which unfitted him for 
the part circumstances had called on him to play, that of first 
Constitutional Minister of the Crown. He had that great chance 
under Charles I., and in Mr. Bayne’s judgment, it was due to 
himself that he lost it. That is not our judgment, as we do not 
believe any man, whatever his qualities, could have governed 
Charles, with his deep belief in his own rights and his Italian 
perfidy ; but the thesis is well maintained, and without any of the 
furor biographicus. Mr. Bayne is indeed on one point rather too hard 
on Clarendon. He thinks his regret at his daughter’s marriage 
to the Duke of York, and his coarse asseveration that he had 
rather she were the Duke’s mistress, mere play-acting. We doubt 
it. He had imbibed very early in life high notions of the king. 
ship and of blood, his residence on the Continent had not 
lowered them, and he may honestly have thought the marriage 
shameful,—not to his daughter, whom he only scolded for form's 
sake, but to the Duke, whom he really condemned, under the form of 
indignation against Miss Hyde. His coarse remark was not, as Mr, 
Bayne thinks, an impossible desire of degradation, but an intense ex- 
pression of his chagrin at the lowering of the Royal Family. Even 
that last degradation, he implied, would have seemed to him a less 
evil. The mildness with which he treated his daughter was natural 
enough. She was not to blame, but the Duke, and he was not 
insensible to pleasure at the idea that his daughter might be a 
Queen of England, though he would never, had opposition been 
in his power, have suffered her to become one. Lord Blachford’s 
essay on ‘* The Reality of Duty,” an attack on the utilitarian philo- 
sophy, as presented by Mr. Mill, is very able and interesting, but 
does he not press the idea of the average capacity of mankind for 
perceiving simple moral truths a little too far? He says :— 

“‘ And first, with regard to self-evident truths in general, I submit an 
observation. If a herd of animals are seen at a distance, a very long- 
sighted man can tell us more immediately and more certainly than his 
neighbour what they are. But if one of the animals is puton tho table 
his advantage ceases, and his neighbour, not being absolutely blind, or 
delirious, or subject to special delusion, can seo as clearly as he can 
that a dog isa dog. Nor is this equality impaired, even though the 
long-sighted man may be the first to tell the colour of the dog’s eye- 
lashes, or, being a zoologist, may perplex the neighbour much by cross- 
examining him as to the exact difference between a dog and acat. I 
venture to think that something like this is true of the intellect. Ina 
subtle, or extended, or intricate question, a man of knowledge and 
capacity sees his way, before an average thinker has well mastered the 
meaning of the terms used. But in matters of extreme simplicity 
(happily for mankind) this difference almost vanishes, Newton’s maid- 
servant could probably see that two and one made three as clearly as 
the great astronomer himself. It is conceivable that she might even 
have beaten him in drawing simple conclusions, by use of the four 
| first rules of arithmetic. And so it is a matter of frequent experience 
| in practical matters that the clever man misleads himself by his own 

subtlety, and even obscures what he can understand by the dust which 
| he raises in searching for what he cannot. In elementary matters, 
therefore, I claim, for men of fair sense, seriousness, and education, the 
right to place much reliance on their own distinct perceptions, in the 
| face of high authority, and in spite of all that Mr. Mill may point out 








so wo are told, perfect rest for a while, if it is to be restored, and the | respecting human liability to error.” 
danger averted which now threatens your life; but your situation, your | Surely there may be intuitions granted to minds of great moral 


circumstances, prevent you from giving yourself this rest. Will you 
allow us the pleasnre of aiding you in the enjoyment of this? We offer 
you, for this purpose, for three years, an annual present of 1,000 thalers. 
Accept this offer, nobleman! Do not let the sight of our titles move 
you to refuse. We know what value to set on them. We only pride 
ourselves on being men, citizens of the great Republic, whose boundaries 
embrace more than the life of single generations, more than the bound- 
aries of one globe. You are only dealing here with men, your brothers, 
not with haughty grandees, who in making such uso of their wealth 
indulge in a higher kind of pride.” 


keenness analogous to the clearness given to long sight. The 
whole world, left to itself, feels like an intuition the duty of ven- 
geance, yet the better duty of forgiveness of vengeance seems at 
all events to have been intuitional with a mind like Gautama’s. 
| Would Lord Blachford affirm that none of the Christian ethical 
' maxims, far removed as they are from the instincts of the majority 
| of human kind, are intuitional ? 

The Cornhill, besides a really admirable little story, called 

















It was a liberal act, but we do not think it quite deserves «The Rey. Adam Cameron’s Visit to London,” a story which 
the eulogy which Professor Max Miiller pours out, with a/ wants a little more room, a little more detail, but is full at once 
warmth which suggests that he regrets the days when rich men | of pathos and of humour,—or rather, to be perfectly accurate, 
did not think great poets too highly placed for the receipt of alms. | of suggestions of pathos and of humour, and a most subtly 
He says the letter, ‘‘ whenever we read it, fills us with admira- | thoughtful criticism of Wordsworth, by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who 
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seems to us, in his ‘‘ Hours in a Library,” to develop a power of 
criticism of a most attractive, and shall we say, unexpected kind ?— 


has a bit of humouristic padding, called ‘‘ Virginibus Puerisque,” | 


which will puzzle a good many readers of the magazine to decide 
whether the author is writing seriously, or only indulging in a 
purst of cynical humour. He recommends marriage as a defence 
against the loss of friends, but argues that at best it is buta 
poor alternative :— 


“But marriage, if comfortable, is not at all heroic. It certainly nar- 

rows and damps the spirits of generous men. In marriage, a man be- 
comes slack and selfish, and undergoes a fatty degeneration of his moral 
being. It is not only when Ladgate misallies himself with Rosamond 
Viney, but when Ladislaw marries above him with Dorothea, that this 
may be exemplified. The air of the fireside withers out all the fine 
wildings of the husband’s heart. He is so comfortable and happy that 
he begins to prefer comfort and happiness to everything else on earth, 
his wife included. Yesterday he would have shared his last shilling ; 
to-day ‘his first duty is to his family,’ and is fulfilled in large measure 
by laying down vintages and husbanding the health of an invaluable 
parent. Twenty years ago this man was equally capable of crime or 
heroism ; now he is fit for neither. His soul is asleep, and you may 
speak without constraint ; you will not wake him. It is not fornothing 
that Don Quixote was a bacholor and Marcus Aurelius married il]. For 
women, there is less of this danger. Marriage is of so much use toa 
woman, opens out to her so much more of life, and puts her in the way 
of so much more freedom and usefulness, that whether she marry ill or 
well, she can hardly miss some benefit. It is true, however, that some 
of the merriest and most genuine of women are old maids; and that 
those old maids, and wives who are unhappily married, have often most 
of the true motherly touch. And this would seem to show, even for 
women, some narrowing influence in comfortable married life. But the 
tule is none the less certain ; if you wish the pick of men and women, 
take a good bachelor and a good wife.” 
The author proceeds to express his surprise that so many mar- 
riages are endurably happy, tells boys and girls to seek partners, 
first of all, with some community of tastes, specially hinting that 
a woman with no capacity may become a horrid bore—a most 
useful hint—and then treats his readers to this outburst, which 
we quote, for the pleasure of quoting a paragraph which looks wise, 
and every statement in which we believe to be diametrically the 
opposite of the truth :— 

“ A ship captain is a good man to marry if it is a marriage of love, 

for absences are a good influence in love, and keep it bright and deli- 
cate ; but he is just the worst man if the feeling is more pedestrian, as 
habit is too frequently torn open and the solder has never time to set. 
Men who fish, botanise, work with the turning-lathe, or gather sea- 
weeds will make admirable husbands; and a little amateur painting in 
water-colour shows the innocent and quiet mind, Those who have a 
few intimates are to be avoided ; while those who swim loose, who have 
their hat in their hand all along the street, who can number an infinity 
of acquaintances and are not chargeable with any one friend, promise 
an easy disposition and no rival to the wife’s influence. I will not say 
they are the best of men, but they are the stuff out of which adroit and 
capable women manufacture the best of husbands. It is to be noticed 
that those who have loved once or twice already are so much the better 
educated to a woman’s hand; the bright boy of fiction is an odd and 
most uncomfortable mixture of shyness and coarseness, and needs a deal 
of civilising. Lastly (and this is, perhaps, the golden rule), no woman 
should marry a teetotaller, or a man who does not smoke. It is not for 
nothing that this ‘ ignoble tabagie,’ as Michelet calls it, spreads over all 
the world. Michelet rails against it because it renders you happy 
apart from thought or work ; to provident women this will seem no evil 
influence in married life. Whatever keeps a man in the front garden, 
whatever checks wandering fancy and all inordinate ambition, what- 
ever makes for lounging and contentment, makes just so surely for 
domestic happiness.” , 
We should say a love-match with a sailor was seldom happy, 
though a marriage of affection often is; that the man of the 
turning-lathe was apt to be that worst of all bores to women, a 
*‘ finnick ;” that the man with an infinity of semi-friends should 
be married only by some one seeking a comfortable home ; that 
the man of many love-affairs has seldom any real affection ; that 
the tobacco-smoking, wine-enjoying lover is often the most un- 
safe of husbands, the husband Moore was to Bessy; and that 
the man who is full of lounging and contentment, besides weary- 
ing out his wife’s patience, is sure to have children who are 
apathetic clods. 


Fraser attends more to the East than any other magazine of 
August, and Mr. Arthur Arnold’s paper on Russia and Dr. 
Humphry Sandwith’s on European Turkey are both worth 
study, though the former, we think, generalises a little too 
sharply from his observations. He will have it that the Russian 
soil is poor, even in the South, poorer than that of any European 
country, and relies upon the absence of trees and the presence of 
white sand as his evidences. He would not find many trees 
in the Punjab, which can grow wheat without limit, and he 
would find whole districts covered with sand bordering upon 
lands where, water being plentiful, the soil is of magnificent 
fertility. A country which can feed itself and England, can 
hardly be described as infertile, without reservations which Mr. 


Arnold has not made. Dr, Sandwith’s ride through European 

| ‘Turkey seems to have been taken in 1874, but even then the 
Circassians settled in Bulgaria bore but a bad repute among 
| their Christian neighbours :— 


“Once in Bulgaria, the exiles were better off, for the Bulgarians 
were forced to build them cottages, and to support them until they 
| could support themselves. These Circassians, like the Tatars, were 
strategically placed amongst the Christians, but in free Circassia they 
had not learned to be peaceful agriculturists ; on the contrary, fighting 
from generation to generation against their Christian invaders, it is not 
to be wondered at if they did not prove to be very pleasant neighbours 
to the Christians. Everywhere I heard that the Circassian immigrants 
were robbers, but some are disposed to think their sins have been 
exaggerated, and that they have played the part of the cat in the 
household, for if ever a crime is committed in Bulgaria it is ascribed 
to the Circassians, until it is brought home to some one else.” 
The most interesting paper in the number is, perhaps, the account, 
by “J. A. F.,” of the astounding series of crimes, poisonings, 
and assassinations by which, in the last days of the Roman 
Republic, Oppianicus raised himself to wealth in Larino; 
but the best is the account of “Ulster and its People,” 
and their contributions to the greatness of the Empire. It 
is an extraordinary record, full of the names of men distin- 
guished in every walk of life, except—and the exception is signifi- 
cant—poetry, painting, music, or, we may add, sculpture, for P. 
M'Dowell is not enough to break the general rule. Their main 
distinction, however, is the number of men capable of governing 
whom they have produced, from Canning, the son of a Derry 
gentleman, to the following list of men who have distinguished 
themselves in Indian warfare or administration :— 

‘* Ulster can also point with pride to the distinguished career of her 
sons in India. The Lawrences, Henry and John—the two men by 
whom, regarding merely the human instruments employed, India has 
been preserved, rescued from anarchy, and restored to the position of 
a peaceful and progressive dependency—were natives of County Derry. 
Sir Robert Montgomery was born in the city of Derry; Sir James 
Emerson Tennant was a native of Belfast; Sir Francis Hincks is a 
member of an Ulster family remarkable for great variety of talent. 
While Ulster has given one Viceroy to India, it has given two to 
Canada, in the persons of Lord Lisgar and Lord Dufferin. Sir Henry 
Pottinger, who attained celebrity as a diplomatist, and was afterwards 
appointed Governor-General of Hong Kong, was a native of Belfast. 
Besides the gallant General Nicholson, Ulster has given a whole gazette- 
ful of heroes to India. It has always takena distinguished place in the 
annals of war. An Ulsterman was with Nelson at Trafalgar, another 











with Wellington at Waterloo. General Rollo Gillespie, Sir Robert 
Kane, Lord Moira, and the Chesneys were all from County Down. 
Ulstermen have left their mark on the world’s geography as explorers, 
for they furnished Sir John Franklin with the brave Crozier, from Ban- 
bridge, his second in command, and then sent an Ulsterman, M‘Clin- 
tock, to find his bones, and another Ulsterman, M‘Clure, to discover the 
passage Franklin had sought in vain.” 

The account is, of course, friendly, but the writer is not unaware 
of the rough manner of the typical Ulstermen, or their want alike 
of sweetness and imagination. ‘They have humour, though, as 
the following little story shows :—*‘ A sailor from Down had been 
all over the world, and after twenty years’ absence, visited his 
native town, a little village on the sea-coast. ‘Weel, said he, 
‘I hae seen mony toons in my time, and B—— is the only toon 
I ever saw that’s finished.’ Twenty years had made no change in 
its appearance.” 

Blackwood puzzles us as much as ever as to his views on ‘“‘ The 
Prospects in the East.” Were it not a priori impossible, we 
should say the magazine was, on this point, very moderate, ex- 
ceedingly Liberal, and thoroughly well-informed. At all events, 
if its conductors represent any important section of Tory feeling, 
the Tory Government will encounter resistance in a battle for the 
Turk of which it never dreamed. Is it Blackwood, or is it Mr. 
Gladstone, who remarks that interference for Turkey is absolutely 
impossible, inasmuch as such interference ‘‘ would raise a storm 
of public passion which would sweep the Government that 
attempted it from office”; who recommends that the Christian 
provinces should be made autonomous or independent, and who 
lays down the following sound doctrine as to cardinal principles? 
—<‘ The integrity of the Turkish Empire means that its territory 
is not to be scrambled for by the Great Powers of Europe, but 
it does not necessarily mean that such territory is not to be 
scrambled for by the different races which inhabit it.” We 
suppose the truth is that Blackwood, which has always 
made a speciality of Asia, is, on the Eastern Question, in- 
spired by men who, though Tories, understand Turkey,—which 
is equivalent to saying, men who at heart desire the substitution 
of any conceivable rule for the Turkish. At all events, we wel- 
come the most Conservative of periodicals as an active though 
discreet friend of the only policy which can permanently succeed, 
without permanently destroying South-Eastern Europe. ‘There 
is nothing else which interests us in Blackwood, except the piquant 
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story, ‘A Woman-Hater ;” and one or two bits of description, 
a little too quiet, of Southern English ports, in ‘“‘ Domestic 
Yachting.” Penzance gets justice done it, for the first 
time in our recollection, as the stupidest and strag- 
glingest town in England; and there is an account 
of Havre, as it really appears to you, which it is a plea- 
sure to read. The yachtsman who writes is, however, a 
shade too fearful of being accused of “ writing,” and we miss 
a little of the ‘‘ go” and rush which mark Blackwood’s descrip- 
tions of natural scenery. ‘*A Run through Kathiawar,” the 
most remarkable and secluded district of Western India, though 
full of information, is a little tedious and guide-book like, and its 
author too little impressed with the strange specialities of the 
land, perhaps the spot in all the world where an imperfect civili- 
sation has remained longest undisturbed. To this day the natives 
are jealous of intrusion, and the Foujdar, on this very visit, re- 
ceived two unexpected European guests with one egg as pro- 
vision for them both,—a ‘‘ hint” nearly as unmistakable as the 
Irishman’s flight out of window. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——~——- 


The Portfolio, for August. (Seeley and Co.)—The striking thing 
about the August Portfolio is the remarkable excellence of the letter- 
press. Almost every article has some distinct attraction, and (except- 
ing that we are somewhat indifferent as to how “ Mr. Dobson’s palette 
is composed and arranged, beginning from the left”) all are thoroughly 
readable, We may instance the paper by Professor Church, “‘ A New 
Lustred Pottery,” and quote his concluding remark, “ The ceramic re- 
nown which distinguished Chelsea in the eighteenth century will again 
revive towards the close of the nineteenth.” Surely this will send all 
‘‘china-maniacs ” to the Portfolio. The etching (by Richeton) from 
the well-known Marillo, “St. John and the Lamb,” is extremely 
beautiful; whilst that by the German etcher, Beyer, is simply pretty, 
thongh not without charm. Mr. Seymour Haden has been seen to 
greater advantage than in his contribution. The editor’s discursive 
notes on Turner turn this month upon the singular want of topo- 
graphical accuracy which marks some of his paintings. Mr. Hamerton’s 
Scotch experiences qualify him for pronouncing judgment on “ Kil- 
churn Castle,” for example, in a very trenchant and complete fashion. 
This number ought to enhance the repute of the Portfolio. 

Temple Bar, for August. (Bentley.)\—When a magazine has serial 
stories in the same number by writers of the calibre of Mr. Trollope, 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, and Mrs. Alexander, it encourages its readers to 
regard the remaining articles as padding. Mr. Walter Besant’s paper, 
“Piron and Opéra Comique,” deserves a better fate than this. The 
article on Churchill may pass muster, though we dissent from the 
writer’s conclusion, placing this satirist almost on a level with 
“ glorious John.” The verses are poor and thin. 

London Society, for August (S. Low and Co.) is very like Temple Bar, 
“only more so.” It opens with an article, by Mr. J. F. Boyes, called 
‘*Queen Scarborough,” which we have found very readable, hitting off 
some of the more salient features of the popular watering-place. 
Excepting the serial tales, the other papers are very slight, and we 
could dispense with all the illustrations. London Society wants “ back- 
bone.” 

Tinsley’s Magazine, for August, is very poor, the copy of verses by 
poor Felix Whitehurst, is the best thing in it. What can be the object 
of printing such common-place stuff as that, for instance, about the 
“Byways of Health?” “too little rest makes us feverish, toe much, 
languid ;” and of warning folks against ‘‘cating too fast, and as a 
natural consequence, swallowing the food before it is properly masti- 
cated?” These be truths, but hardly worth writing about in magazines. 

Belgravia, for August, (Chatto and Windus), has an entertaining 
account, by Mr. R. A. Proctor, of the well known “ Lunar Hoax,” which 
is extremely well worth reading. Mr. Charles Reade must be amused 
at his meagre and trivial contribution having any importance attached 
to it, even in an advertisement. Again we must complain of the illus- 
trations. One of those in Belgravia Holiday Number, of “The Life 
Brigade,” is, however, the best of its kind this month. To that number 
there are many contributors, including Miss Braddon and Mr. T. A. 
Trollope, but Mr. G. A, Sala’s is the only notable article. His account 
of “ Brighton out of the Season” has some really funny things in it. 
We should like to quote his account of his “ Down-stairs Walk.” But 
Mr. Sala is all wrong about the “ original Brandy-balls,” whom he 
describes, ‘with his spare limbs, and /ean, parchment-hued face, his 
long locks,” &c, The friend of our youth, of everybody’s youth, the 
original, one-armed “ Brandy-balls,” was the predecessor of Mr. Sala’s 
friend. This is not bad :—‘The season, is when ‘ everybody is there,’ 
and when you meet, in the course of every hour’s walk, at least twenty 
people whom you hate, or who hate you,—an infallible sign of an abnor- 
mal affluence of everybody to a particular spot.” 

We have found nothing to note in the Argosy.—Nor can we say 





j anything this month in favour of the Victoria Magazine; some of it 


indeed (for instance, the note on “ Aristocratic Charwomen ”), is bad 
domestic economy, and worse taste; the print and paper are disagree. 
able.——Compare for a moment with these last Cassell’s Family Maga- 
zine, to see what may be given for sixpence. It seems an excellent 
magazine, and quite accomplishes its somewhat unambitious aims —_ 
The same publishers send us a History of Protestantism and a Library 
of English Literature, in numbers. The latter is in the competent 
hands of Professor Morley, and seems to be satisfactorily done, but 
this month’s number is nearly all notes and index.——But after all, 
few of the new friends are more welcome than Chambers’s Journal, of 
which we have here the 551st monthly part, and which is all a magazine 
should be, and we are almost glad to add, without pictures. 

Of religious or semi-religious periodicals, we have Zhe Congregation. 
alist, edited by Mr. Dale, of Birmingham, a magazine which seems 
penetrated by the spirit of the now famous motto of the Nonconformist 
newspaper. The “pretty quarrels” of the political dissenters, Burials 
Bill, Education Act, and Mr. M. Arnold (who is heartily taken to task), 
are all discussed, from a somewhat narrow point of view. So much 
protesting is almost too much.——Good Words for August gives usa 
further instalment of Lieutenant Cameron’s travels and of Dr. Richard- 
son’s capital papers on “ National Health.” The statistics in this latter 
paper really deserve detailed consideration, which we cannot give here, 
indeed we have failed in attempting an abstract of them. There are 
some other good papers.——The Sunday Magazine has nothing very 
striking. May we suggest that poor Captain Goodenough is being just 
a trifle overdone by the religious magazines? We do not want to tire of 
so fine a memory.——The Sunday at Home and Leisure Hour are also 
received. The woodcuts in the latter are particularly good. 

Finally, we have two other serials, which can hardly be called maga- 
zines. One, The Picture-Gallery (Sampson Low and Co.), aims at 
giving month by month photographs of the works of distinguished 
masters of the English school. There cannot, however, be much plea- 
sure or profit in collecting such dismal and funereal photographs as 
these of David Roberts’s works. The motto, “Ex luce lucellum,” 
besides being ominous, is, we could fancy, ironical. Of a higher class 
(from the same firm) is Men of Mark. The photographs of Lord Sel- 
borne, Sir B. Frere, and Vice-Chancellor Hall are all characteristic 
likenesses, but they lack force, and the size is rather too small. Are 
we wrong in thinking they are over-“ touched”? They all record 
‘smooth things” of the sitters. The letter-press seems unusually ac- 
curate, though we could name some omissions in each memoir, which 
would be better supplied, even in a brief notice. 


A Rat with Three Tales. By Mary A. Lewis. (Henry S. King and 
Co.)—This is a capital children’s story-book, but it seems to be born 
out of due time. It should have been published at Christmas, when 
people are on the look-out for such wares. It would, we think, hold its 
own with the best of them. The story, for instance, called “Reggie 
and Dick, the Young Detectives,” is brimful of humour, and a pleasant 
appreciation of boy-life. But “Glosso the Rat” is more than this, and 
under the guise of a fairy-story betrays considerable observation of the 
ways of grown-up children. Altogether, this unpretentious story-book 
gives one the idea that these must be halcyon days for young people, if 
it is worth while in the off-season to produce for them this entertaining 
and thoroughly healthily written book. The illustrations, by C. F. 
Frere, are clever and well drawn. 

Tremadoc Sermons. By H. N. Grimley, M.A. (Henry S. King and 
Co.)—There is an interesting preface to this volume, giving a full and 
particular account of the origin and history of Tremadoc Church, the 
birth-place of these sermons, A complete list of its incumbents is given, 
from its formation in 1810. Two, also, of its Churchwardens are com- 
memorated, of whom surely the list must be incomplete,—through an 
oversight, probably, which might well be remedied in a second edition. 
The sermons contain much speculation on such subjects as “the 
Spiritual body ” and the “ unseen world.” This speculation seems to be 
generally vague, but may be interesting tosome readers. If this writer 
must invent new words, we wish he would invent more cheerful ones 
than “ deathfulness,” which is a very favourite word with him. 

Sir Hubert’s Marriage. By Gertrude Townshend Mayor. 38 vols. 
(Bentley.)—Here are one thousand and four pages, fairly filled with type, 
all of them occupied with about as small an amount of matter as ever 
novel was made upof. Sir Hubert terrifies his friends with the dread- 
ful fear that he will marry beneath him, and reject the lovely being, 
who besides being an angel, is also an heiress, whom social providence 
destines for him. But the fear is vain. The eternal laws of right 
and wrong do not suffer this outrage. Everything is as it should be, 
and the low-born maiden, who is really a very nice creature, and de- 
serves, not indeed the exalted fate of being Lady Gower, but still some- 
thing good, is provided with a suitable partner. There is nothing about 
the novel to find fault with; the social moral which it inculcates is 
unexceptionable—it is not intrinsically desirable that baronets should 
marry labourers’ daughters—but we found it hard reading. 

Conversations on the Gospel of St. Luke. By Emily Temple Frere. 
(Nisbet and Co.)—Surely there is no need to print such conversation as 
this :—“‘ It must be very awful to see an angel!’ said Cecilia.—‘ Yet 
we shall live among them some day, we hope,’ said May, thoughtfully.” 
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Life with the Hamran Arabs. By Arthur B. R. Myers. (Smith and | Davies (0. M.), Orthodox London, 60; Unorthodox London, cr 8v0 ix(Tinaley) 6/0 


Elder.)—There is very little here about the Hamran Arabe, beyond an pA Tf a 
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chronicles is indeed doubtful. The “bags ” were often very large. The 
elephant, the hippopotamus, and the rhinoceros were not uncommonly 
among the spoils of the day. But they were dearly purchased. Hunt- 
ing in Abyssinia is not a very safe employment. In this case it was 
probably prolonged too far into the spring. Anyhow, the party suffered 
grievously from sunstroke and dysentery. One of them, the Earl of 
Ranfarley, died, after long sickness, immediately after his return to the 
coast. The volume is illustrated with some good photographs of 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS :— 


ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
QUEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Foap. 8vo, 5s. 
a Senay hag in CALYDON. A New Edition. 


Crown 8 

OHASTELARD: a . Feap. 8vo, 7s. 
POEMS and BALLADS. ‘cap. 8vo, 93. 

NOTES on POEMS and BALLADS. §Svo, ls. 
ESSAYS and STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 12s. Spooxs, — 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
BOTHWELL : aT 
GEORGE CHAPMAN: an Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


ESTABLISHED 


WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Essay. With Fac- | LAMPs— Patent 
simile Paintings, coloured by Hand. 8yo, 16s. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 188. = A ‘ano G1as8—Dianer, 
From PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; 





a vit oe FRINGE Je INDIA. By} Dent | DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


GAY, Special Correspondent of the Daily Tel 





248 to 66s; 
PAaPrer-MACHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 2ls, 56s, 95s. 
y. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 128 6d, | ELECTRO TEA AND Corrse Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
Disu COvERS—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls. | GASELIERS—2- aes iteh 178; = yr el £6 68. 
SONGS of TWO NATIONS: Dire; a Song of | ELECTRO ORUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 


he French Republic. C 8 — LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
Italy ; Ode on the Fren: pu rown 8vo, 6s. Rock Oll Moderator, és. 


BRONZED T&A AND COFFEE Urns. 
ee AND Vases, Boxes, &c. 
French, and American. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. tne 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 198 to 55s. 
ExLgcTro Forks—Table, 24s to 64s; Dessert, 16s to 46s. | STroves—Bright, 


Sroves Bac beet. to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
k, Register, Hot-air, &. 

— 168 to 48s. | BaTHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

BrpsTkADS—Brass and Iron, ding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 


Glass. 
KITcHENERS, from om 3s tn ‘0 3 — 2. 
KitcHEN UTEN 
TURNERY Goren Bavedie. BrusHEs, Mars, —_— 
eS Chests, Household, oui ac. 
ARDBN TOOLS—Lawn-mo urdies, &c, 
Tea, and Dessert Services. | HoT-WATER FITTINGS for —y &. 
t of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and u; 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





R. ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, M.A., | 


Balliol, prepares PUPILS for the Public 
Schools, &c. Terms, under fifteen, 120 Guineas. 
Address, Beomonds, Chertsey. 
MORAL 


OGIC, MENTAL and 
PHILOSOPHY.—Mr. W. C. COUPLAND, M.A., 
B.Sc., gives instruction, orally and by correspondence, 
in the above subjects.—11 Maitland Park Road, Haver- 


stock Hill, N.W. 

AAR. . H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
JV. WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
future calling in life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


OYLE COLLEGE, 
LONDONDERRY. 
Founded 1617. 
Scholarship Examination, August 8. Terms, 45 and 


50 Guineas. 
IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFF.—Head Master, F. E. KITCHENER 
- 4 Rugby); Science-Master, F. CLOWES, D.Sc. 
(Lond.) 
The NEXT TERM will begin SEPTEMBER 12. For 
further particulars, apply to the Head Master. 














S PRIVATE (or PUBLIC) SECRE- | 


TARY.—A Gentleman, aged 36, experienced in 


Parliamentary and Literary work, also a thorough | 
The best refer- | 


Accountant, desires an Engagement. 
ences.as to ability and character. Address, “ SEC.,” 
12 Great College Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


LANDUDNO, NORTH WALES.— 

ASHBY-HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

for Twenty Boys under Fourteen Years of Age. 

Head Master, iv. LATHAM, M.A., Emanuel 

College, Cambridge. Admission between the ages of 

eight and thirteen. Three terms in the year. £308 
term. Full prospectus on application. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 tod £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


ILL SIDE, GODALMING 
SURREY.—Preparatory School for boys from 8 
ofage to 14, in preparation for the Public Schools. 
D MASTER, ARTHUR M. CurTEIs, M.A , formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and for 15 years 
senior Assistant-Master in Sherborne School.—Terms, 
100 Guineas. Address, until August 15, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 
ALBRAKE SCHOUL, New Wands- 
worth, 8.W.—Mr. C. H. WALL, for fourteen 
years Assistant-Master at Brighton College, and for 
ten years Master of one of the College Boarding- 
Houses, RECEIVES BOARDERS. Exceptional ad- 
van s are given for learning Modern Languages. 
New Wandsworth lies on high ground, and is one of 
the most healthy suburbs of London. Terms 
moderate. 














OSSALL SCHOOL —Ten Entrance | 


Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- 
peted for on September 26. Ages, under 154 and 143. 
Candidates examined at Rossll or Oxford, as pre- 
ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms :—With 
nomination, clergymen's sons, 50 guineas; laymen's, 
60. Without nomination, 10 guineas extra. Apply to 
Rey. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
HARDSTOCK COLLEGE, Chard, 
Dorset.—Head Master, Rev. H. U. Rosrnson, 
M.A. (late of Chigwell), assisted by Graduates in high 
honours, Special preparation for Public-School 
Scholarships and the Universities. A department 
opened next term, under the Head Master, for delicate 
and backward boys. The entire charge taken of 
Indian and Colonial children, for whom the perfect 
arrangements, home comforts, and beautiful and 
healthy situation near the sea are especially suited. 
References and further particulars on application. 
The next Term begins September 15th. 
ITY of LONDON SCHOOL.—Head 
Master, the Rey. E. A. AbsoTr, D.D.— 
WANTED, at Michaclmas next, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER, to attend each day from 9 to 3, except 
on Wednesday and Saturday, when the hours are 
from 9 to 12, to take charge of one of the Junior Classes 
of the School, and to give instruction in English, Read- 
ing and Grammar, Arithmetic, Writing, Geography, 
History, &c. Salary £170, increasing £10 per annum 
to £200. Candidates for the appointment are requested 
to forward their applications, with copies of testi- 
monials as to qualification and character, not later 
than Tuesday, the 29th of August next, to the Secre- 
tary, at the School, Milk Street, Cheapside, E.C. Pre- 
ference will be given to a gentleman with an Aca- 
demical Degree. Selected candidates will be duly 
communicated with. Forms of application to be ob- 
tained of the Secretary. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Diseases and casualties incidental to youth 
may be safely treated by the use of these excellent 
medicaments, according to the printed direction folded 
round each box and pot. Nor is this Ointment alone 
applicable to external ailments, conjointly with the 
Pills it exercises the most salutary influence in check- 
ing inflammation situated in the interior of the body. 
When rubbed upon the back and chest, it gives the 
most sensible relief in asthma, bronchitis, and threaten- 
ing consumption. Holloway’s remedies are especially 
serviceable in liver and stomach complaints. For the 
cure of bad legs, all sorts of wounds, sores, and like- 
wise scrofula and scorbutic affections, this Ointment 
produces cooling and soothing feeling much accept- 
able to the sufferer. 


| CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THB QUEEN, H.R.H, THE 
| PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 


! 

| OAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 

| Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


| WALTER CARSON and SONS, 

| LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATeE HILL, Lonpoy, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


| EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 





| JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


| SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
___WORLD. 


SECRETARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE-BOXES. 

“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 

Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 


BANBURY. 

Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 

Illustrated Catalogue post free. 

All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 


Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
| enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 








Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. as 
TPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 





EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





| FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


| pe aeen Ss LL WHISKY. 


| KINAHAN and CO., finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great. They think it will be 
satisfactory to the Public to read the following EX- 
TRACTS of the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from 
the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HassaLL:— 
“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
l largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


ee 

i GOUTY and RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS. 
This delicious summer Wine is strongly recommended 
in all cases of Gouty and Rheumatic tendency, 
Quarts, 28s; pints, 16s, carriage paid. Special importa- 
tion, THOS. B. WINCK WORTH and CO., 41 ker 
Street, Portman Square; and 46 Fulham Road, S.W. 


REAL SUMMER DELICACY,— 
ROSE'S LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with 
water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or potash, 
cooling and refreshing; or blended with spirits, it sup- 
plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustain- | 
ing exertion, and extremely wholesome. Sold every- | 
where. Purchasers should be careful to order Rose's 
Lime-Jaice Cordial, all others being imitations. 








Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
ise Gwestend Chaten Gren, Lond on.— Established 
. Prompt an ral Loss Sett! 
ances eff in all — a =. a a. 
WILLIAM VELL, 
Secretaries { SON J. BROOMFIELD. 
RBA« of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’s 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected, 











Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, £.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
NEW SYSTEM of LIFE ASSURANCE. 
OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Chief Office—No 34 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 

The entire net Premiums invested in Government 

Securities, in trust for Policyholders. 
¥. BARROW, Managing Director, 
NE MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAl-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000, 
Annua! Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFIce in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFics in the Kingdom for both 
Fire AND LIFE. 

There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are 
DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED, the RETURNS on 
Poicres of Five Y#ARS' STANDING and UPpwarps 
being, with few exceptions,— 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium 
of Annual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICI8S as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the 
Premium of Members’ Policies. 

No Pouicy-HoLpER is subject to ANY PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 

Accumulated Fund... ... s+ «« £1,627,146. 
Annual Income... ... s+ 0» «0 £225,290. 
B. BLENEINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
In consequence of 8) ous Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
$o 





SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 

I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ lizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
y THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
| curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
| spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
| quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 
| PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
| and closeness that it cannot be detested, and may be 
| worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 





and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. ITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 163, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
| free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
| free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
| Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
| Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 


| JXLASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, 


ETT ree Oe 
H JEBERG ISCATEL.” | WEAKNESS 
RAUNEBERG MUSCAT EL, for | SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
| inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordiuary stock- 


ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 
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ONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY.— 
Established in 1836, and incorporated in 1874, under “ The Companies Act, 

4862." Subscribed Capital, £3,750,000, in 75,000 Shares of £50 each. 
REPORT adopted at the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING, AUGUST 
3, 1876. WILLIAM HENRY STONE, Esq., in the Chair. 
The Directors, in placing before the the Balance-Sheet of the Bank 
for the Half-year ended June 30 last, have to report that after paying interest to 
Qustomers and all charges, allowing for Rebate and making provision for Bad and 
Doubtful Debts, the Net Profits amount to £130,983 3s 9d. This sum, added to 
14,730 18s 64 brought forward from the last account, produces a total of 
£145,719 28 3d. 
They have declared an Interim Dividend for the half-year at the rate of 16 per 
cent. per annum, which will absorb £120,000, leaving a Balance of £25,719 2s 3d to 
pe carried forward to Profit and Loss New Account. 
They have to announce the retirement from the Direction in April last of their 
much-valued colleague, Mr. William Champion Jones, who had occupied a seat at 
the Board for 25 years, and had during the larger portion of that time filled the 
ition of Deputy-Chairman. They regret to state his decease took place on July 

3 last. 
They have the pleasure to report that they have appointed Mr. John James 
Cater (of the firm of Messrs. J. W. Cater, Sons, and Oo., of Mincing Lane), a 
Director of the Bank, in the place of Mr. W. Champion Jones. 
It is with deep regret the Directors have to report the decease on May 14 of Mr. 
Whitbread Tomson, lately one of the Joint Managers, and a bighly 
esteemed officer of the Bank. 
The Dividend, £1 12s 0d per Share, free of Income-tax, will be payable at the 
Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 14th instant. 


BALANCE-SHEET 
OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, 30th JUNE, 1876. 





Dr. 
To capital paid up. 
To instalments unpaid on NEW SDATES sso.ss.eeverse 





£1,500,000 0 0 
30 0 0 
———__-——_ £1,499,970 0 0 











To reserve fund 700,000 0 0 
To instalments unpaid on new Shares .........0000 15 00 
_ 699,985 0 0 
To amount due by the Bank for customers’ 
balances, &c 501,689 11 0 
To liabilities on acceptances, covered by securities 2,330,259 0 10 
23,881,948 11 10 
To profit and loss balance brought from last 
account 14,730 18 6 





To gross profit for the half-year, after making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, viz......... 378,474 7 5 


393,205 5 ll 
£26,475,108 17 9 
Or. 
By cash on hand at head office and branches, and 


with Bank of England 
By cash placed at call and at notice, covered by 


£2,649,064 13 4 





















































securities 2,458,298 0 9 
5,107,362 14 1 
Investments, viz.:— 
By Government and guaranteed Stocks.........-.+... 2,646,631 16 9 
By other stocks and Securities .......cccersereersesseres 82,375 3 5 
———— 2,729,007 0 2 
By discounted bills, and advances to customers in 
town and country 15,580,572 7 7 
By liabilities of customers for drafts accepted by 
the (as per contra) 2,380,259 0 10 
17,960,831 8 5 
By freehold Jaime in Lombard Street and Nicholas Lane, 
freehold and leasehold property at the branches, with fixtures 
and fittings ... 459,891 3 3 
By interest paid to customers 90,790 7 38 
By salaries and all other expenses at head office and branches, 
including Income-tax on profits and Salaries ........ccccccercsrerrreree 127,226 4 7 
£26,475,108 17 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To interest paid to customers, as above £90,790 7 3 
To expenses, ditto 127,226 4 7 
To rebate on bills not due, carried to new account 29,469 11 10 
To dividend of 8 per cent. for half-year . 120,000 0 0 
To balance carried forward 25,719 2 3 
£393,205 6 11 
Cr. 
By balance brought forward from last account £14,730 18 6 
Gross profit for the half-year, after making provision for badand 
doubtful debts 378,474 7 5 
£393,205 5 11 


We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing Balance-Sheet, and have 

found the same to be correct. 
(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN. 

RICHARD H. SWAINE, | Auditors. 


By order, GEO. GOUGH, Secretary. 
London and County Bank, 27th July, 1876. 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY.— 

NOTIOE is Hereby Given, that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company, 

at the rate of 8 per cent. for the half-year ended June 30, 1876, will be PAYABLE 

to the Proprietors, either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the 
Company's Branches, on or after Monday, the 14th inst.—By order of the Board, 





Send seven stamps 
HappoN and Co., 3 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED AND FORTHOOMING. 


SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the LAST FIVE 
SULTANS of TURKEY; being the Experiences during Fifty Years of Mr. 
Consul-General BARKER. With Ex Remarks to the nt Day by 
his Son, Epwarp B. B. Barker, her Majesty's Consul. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portraits. (Just ready. 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and SPORT in 


BURMAH, SIAM, and the MALAY PENINSULA. By JoHN Bravuey. Large 
post 8vo, 12s. [Just ready 


TO the DESERT and BACK;; or, Travels in 


Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, &c., in 1875-6. By Zovcu H.Turton. Large 
post 8vo, 128. [Next week. 


The REAL and the IDEAL, the BEAUTIFUL 


and the TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth Century. A Plain Treatise for Plain 
People, containing a New and Startling Revelation for the Pre- ites. 
With Examples and Illustrations from the Royal Academy. By a Rustic 
RUSKIN. 2s 6d. (This day. 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—The New Story by the popular Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” 
“St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 


MADAME: aNovel. By Franx Lee Benepicr; 


Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” “St. Simon's Niece,” &c, 3 vols., price 
3ls 6d. [This } om 


New Story by the Author of “ Meg,” “Justa Woman,” 
oman's Wrong,” “ rate's Discipline,” &c., &. 
SECOND EDITION of 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Emoanrrt, 


Author of “The Ourate’s Discipline,” “Meg,” “Kate Randal's Bargain,” &c. 
3 vols., 3ls 6d. ’ ” 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Coutts NELSON. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols. 31s 6d. 
The DAYS of his VANITY. 


GRUNDY. 8 yols., 31s 6d. 


The RING of PEARLS; or, His at Last. 


JERROLD QUICK. 2 vols., 21s. 


GILMORY. By Purese Aten. 


price 31s 6d. 


LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an Autobio- 


graphical Sketch of his Life and Adventures. By the Rev. StspHen SuHeEr- 


HERD MaGutTs, LL.B. Oantab. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 
By Henry Kay 


NOTICE.—The 
OW 


By Sypney 
By 
3 vols., 


TOO FAIR to GO FREE. 


WILLOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3is 6d. 


PENELOPE’S WEBB: a Story. 


WITHRED. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


By Louis 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ORIGINAL PROSE, 


nny Magazine. 
. L.," care of J. 





‘ } AUTHORS. — WANTED, 
POETRY, SKETCHES, and MUSIC, for a First-class Six; 
for particulars and current Number to “ 





HE POETS’ MAGAZINE.—No. I. of a new Monthly, con- 
taining First-class Poems, and Articles on Poets and Poetry. 
J. HADDON and Co., 3 Bouverie Street, Fieet Street, London. 





21 Lombard Street, August 4, 1876. W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 


Price 6d, Order of all Booksellers. 





RY’S CARACAS COCOA, LFRACOMB 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, | perfect. Wines choice. 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. | Table d'hdte daily. 
> , ’ Tariff on application to Ma: 


| Bracing air and beautiful 
Exce 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. | pevon. 
or t value to invalids who wish to avoid rich - mw +7) 
Brice tet yh 8 joree 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of | 





HESTER CATHEDRAL.—See the 

J BUILDER of THIS WEEK gas, or Be pa @ » 

for View of the new Screen and Organ; Mercantile 

Architecture; American Architectare: Pr ding: 

of various Archeological Associations ; Construction 

of Highways; St. Alban's ; The House of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, with Illustration; New Buildings, &c. 

46 Catherine Street, and of all Newsmen. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 


E HOTEL— 


scenery. Appointments 
llent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 





nager, Ilfracombe, North 


S.—HUNGARIAN 


. “Par the most valuable 





the superfiuous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


OT WEATHER.—It is by strict 
moderation in food and drink, rather than by 

any other changes in our customary mode of life, that 
sudden accessions of heat may be rendered innocuous, 
and all who will carry this principle into practice will 
find that they gain in enjoyment as much as they 
escape in danger. Costiveness should be carefully 
guarded inst,and no better laxative can be resorted 
to than P. ‘S LIFE PILLS. Two or three at any 


time will soon give relief and comfort.—Sold by all 
Chemists. 





| and palatable of Aperient Waters.”"—Professor MAc- 
| NAMARA.——“ Preferred by those who have used it to 
Puilna or Friedrickshall."—Professor AITKEN, F.R.S. 
—‘‘It tastes more pleasant, while its efficacy equalied 
or surpassed that of its rivals."—Professor BRUNTON, 
| F.R.S.—* According to Baron Liebig, its richness in 
laperient salts surpasses that of ali other known 
| waters.”—Zancet. 
| HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 64, of all 
| Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 
Remarkable 


| > 
EMARKABLE, _ very 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
| PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
| pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
| and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists 





ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D.and H. 0. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used. 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.0.; and Bristol. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 





NEW VOLUMES. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Holme Lee. 
BY THE SEA. By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
MR. WINYARD’S WARD. By Holme Lee. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


REISSUE OF THACKERAY'S WORKS, WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 
In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, boards. 
Now ready, the Concluding Volume of the Series, price 6s 6d. 
CATHERINE; LITTLE TRAVELS; FITZBOODLE 
PAPERS. 


With Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 200. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and H. ALLINGHAM. 


CONTENTS. 


CaRITA. (aes = Illustration.) Chap. 7. The Oatastrophe. 
tion. 9. The H 

WHEN THE SEA on Youna. Part I. 

** VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE.” 

JITsu-G0-K1yvo. 

Tue Opra LINDA Book, 

THE CHILD VIOLINIST. 

YUN-NAN, 

Hovrs IN A LIBRARY: WORDSWORTH'S ETHICS. 

Tus Rey. ADAM CAMERON'S VISIT TO LONDON, 

MERVAUNER, (With an Illustration.) Part IL 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING, 


Now ready, fceap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PACCHIAROTTO, 


AND HOW HE WORKED IN DISTEMPER. 
WITH OTHER POEMS. 
BY 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 


8. Consola- 


Chaps. 5 to 7. 











NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORs, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDoY. 





By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
MY OWN CHILD. By Fuorence Marryar, Author of 


“Fighting the Air,” “Love's Conflict,” “Her Lord and Master,” « 
Gods,” &c. 3 vols. Prey of the 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 


The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrert, Author of 
“Still Waters,” “* Occupations ot a Retired Life,” &c. 2 vols. “y 
By E. OWENS BLACKBURN. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Buacksurng, Author 
of — Swift's Ghost,” “ Philosspber Push,” “The Quest of the Heir,” &&, 
3 vols 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THEREBY HANGS a TALE. By Grorce Manvinue Fenny, 
Author of “ Ship Ahoy,” “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. A. B CHURCH. 
FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A, B. 


Cuurcu, Author of “ Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” &c. 3 vols. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
CHETWYND CALVERLEY. By Wruam Harreisoy 


ArnswortH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “ Tower of London,” “ Boscobel,” &&, 
3 vols. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 


The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun Savers, 
Author of “‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,” ** Hirell,” “* Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols, 
‘Is undoubtedly interesting.”"—Standard. 


By Captain MAYNE REID. 


The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author 
of “Lost Leonore,” “The White Gauatlet,” “ Half-Blood," “The Rifle 
Rangers,” “ The Maroon,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Full of tion and incident."—Pictorial World. 
“Is a capita) story of adventure picturesquely told."—Academy. 





By Mrs. JULIUS POLLOOK. 
EUNICE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Junius Ponnocx, Author 
of * Lissadel,” &c. In 3 vols. 


“Ts full of interest, and will probably be run after by inverate novel-readers."— 
Daily Telegraph. 
“* Eunice’ is a tragic story." —Athenzum. 


By the AUTHOR of “ ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 
PLAYING for LOVE. By Exten ©. Cuayron, Author of 


“ English Female Artists,” “ Queens of Song,” &c. 3 vols. 


“It is not often that we have the privilege and advantage of meeting with so 
truly an excellent specimen of modern fiction as is presented in these volumes."— 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


By the Rev. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 

’VERTS ; or, the Three Creeds. By the Rev. C. M. Davizs, 

Author of “Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” 
wine By J.C. AYRTON. 

GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. C. Ayrton, Author of 


“A Scotch Wooing.” 3 vols. 


ESTELLA: a Novel. By Euma. 2 vols. 





Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





1876.—8vo, cloth, 12s; half calf, 17s. 


TO CLUBS, HOTEL-KEEPERS, &c. | 
BOOKES’ (R.) GENERAL GAZET- | 


on 


This day is published, price 6s. 
HE INFLUENCE 
METAPHYSICAL SPECULATION in 
TEER, or GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, | ENGLAND. Being a Degree Thesis. 


Just ready, handsomely bound, price 5s. 
OME LYRICS. A Book of Poems. 
By H. S. Batrerssy. Royal 16mo, extra 
cloth, gilt edges. “An excellent volume of verse, 


of DESCARTES 
By the Rev. 








containing descriptions of the Cities, Towns, V illages, | 
Ports, Rivers, Mountains, and Lakes of every Country | 
in the known World, their Productions, &c. Revised | 
by J. A. SMITH, with an Appendix. | 

London: WILLIAM TteGeé and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


REY 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d; post free, 1s 8d. 
UR EYES, and HOW to TAKE OMRE | 
of THEM. By Henry W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 
'»* These papers contain a great deal of important | 
information and counsel concerning the eye. They 
are a intended for scientific readers, but for every- | 





Cheapside. 








NEW NOVEL for the COUNTRY and SEASIDE. 
—_ He RE in i vol. crown 8yo, > 103 6d. 
RECTOR of St. JUDY. 


London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street; and 


Libraries. 
k. ATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert WatTs, M.D., 
ian .8., , =e. &c., § Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
ua) 
London: ene & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


E ESSAYS on SPIRITUALISM. 
HE “BRITISH NATIONAL ASSO- 
OIATION of SPIRITUALISTS has published 
the Prize Essays on “ The Influence of Spiritualism on 
the Social, Moral, and Religious Condition of Society."’ 
To be had at 38 Great Russell Street, London ; and of 


Tastee: WILLIAM TeGG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, | 
| 





WAT Edition, post free, 1 











E. W. Allen, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C, Price 18.; ; post 
free, 1s 





W. CUNNINGHAM. 

London and Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. 
Will be Published on the 15th of August, 
ANEW INTERVENING pated eee, 

containing 275 pages, entit 
HE COSMOPOLI TAN. * CRITIC 
and CONTROVERSIALIS.; an Impartial 
| Inquirer, established for the purpose "of forming a suit- 
| able Medium for Deliberate Discussion of Important 
| Questions in Science, Philosophy, History, Social and 
Political Economy, Literature, Art, &c. Price 3s 6d 
net. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Mode in which the Unlearned People Reason. 
2. Looking-Glass for Hypocrites. 

The Disuse of the Athanasian Creed. 
Pope Gregory VII. and the Emperor Henry IV. 
Is Ritualism Consistent with Protestantism ? 
Is Patriotism a Vice or a Virtue? 
Are Party Politics Conducive to Healthy Legislation. 
Parliamentary Reform 
Middle-Class Education and Lady-Helps. 
Labour and Education. 
British Army Mobilisation. 
Logic and Grammar Compared. 
The Principles of Conservatism. 
Liberal Catholicism and the New Anglo-Papal 


OP AM OH gO 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


‘arty. 
The Unseen Universe. 
University Reform. 
War and Civilisation. 
The Slave Circulars Defended Dialectically. 

The Editor invites Replies to the above subjects, and 
Original Articles on current topics will also be atten- 
tively considered. Pros sony ap will be sent on 
a eye ce when stamps for the purpose are enclosed. 
itor of “C. C. and C.,” Halifax, Yorkshire. 

May be had of all Booksellers. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


~ 
» 








written at various times and under various circum- 
stances; as ‘Home Lyrics,’ it is hoped that they will 
readily find their way to the hearths and homes of the 
people.” 

London: WARD, LOCK, and TyLeR, Warwick House, 
Paternoster Row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, 1876. No. DOCXXX. Price 23 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

A WomAN-HATeER. Part IIL 

Domestic YACHTING. 

MOLIERE. 

A RUN THROUGH KATHIAWAR—J UNAGHAR. 

THE PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM: a@ Tale from 
Germany. 

CALDERON'S TRAGEDIES OF JEALOUSY. 

THE PROSPECTS IN THE EAST. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


7 CRUROE _guUakTeRLE 


No. IV. rm published, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
Scepticism OF THe Day. Matthew Arnold. 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
BisHop GRay. 
Logp CLARENDON AND THE RESTORATION SETTLE- 








MENT. 
CLASSICAL AND BYZANTINE—ST. PAUL'S AND KEBLE 
CHAPEL. 
Mept£vVAL FotK-LORE—GERVASSE OF TILBURY. 
MeMOrrR OF NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Se AT THE VATICAN COUNCIL—Pom- 
ponio 
9. LORD SANDON’S EDUCATION BILL. Short Notices. 
SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, London, 
to whom Annual Subscriptions and Books for Review 
are requested to be sent. 


PSAP F PPPS 
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MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 





Handbook of Travel Talk. 3s 6d. 
— Holland and Belgium. 6s, 
—— North Germany, and the Rhine 


to Switzerland. 
— Switzerland and the Alps. 9s. 
— South Germany and Tyrol. 10s. 
— France, Part I: Normandy, Brit- 


tany, and the Pyrenees. 7s 6d. 


—— France, Part IL: Central, 


Southern, and Eastern France. 7s 6d. 
— Paris and its Environs. 3s 64d. 
— Algeria. 9s. 
— North Italy and Venice. 10s. 
— Central Italy and Florence. 10s, 
— Rome and its Environs. 10s. 
— South Italy and Naples, 10s, 
— Portugal and Lisbon, 12s, 
— Spain and Andalusia, 2 vols. 24s. 
— Russia and Finland, 18s, 
— Denmark, 63s. 
— Norway. 9s. 
— Sweden. 63. 
— Syria and Palestine. 20s, 
— Map of Palestine. 12s, 
— Bombay. 12s. 
— Madras, 12s. 
— Egypt and the Nile. 15s, 
—— Turkey and Constantinople. 15s, 
—— Greece and Ionian Islands, 15s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Griffith’s Double. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hoey, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Pennant Family. By Anne 


Bea.e, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A healthy, novel, replete with interest.”—Court 
Journal. 


As Long as She Lived. By F. 


Rowinson, Author of “Grandmother's 
Monen* &e. 3 vols. 
“A capital story, of very amusing reading.”— 
Examiner. 


Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 


of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SECOND 
EDITION. 3 vols. 
“This novel shows great knowledge of human 
nature. The interest goes on growing to the end. 
Phoobe is excellently drawn.”—Times. 


Azalea. By Cecil Clayton, Author 


of * Effie’s Game.” 3 vols. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





This day is published. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW, 


WITH COMPARATIVE VIEWS OF THE LAWS 
OF FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


By Lord MACKENZIE, 
One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 


Fourth Edition, edited by 
JOHN KIRKPATRICK, Esq., M.A. Cantab.; 
Dr. Jur. Heidelb.; LL.B. Edin.; Advocate. 


“To popularise Roman law and to make it ac- 
cessible and useful to lawyers was no small achieve- 
ment, and Lord Mackenzie's book had the merit of 
producing this result in no common degree...... Now 
we have Mr. Kirkpatrick coming to the rescue, with 
all the appliances of modern research and criticism. 
cosese The new matter, of which there is between fifty 
and sixty pages, consists partly of leading references 
to original sources and explanations of doctrines or 


Design 
expressions used in the text, and partly of additional 
information on important points of which the original = a pokes ae = 2 Fp madly. A 
Kitcheners, and 4 cetin 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


work makes no mention.”—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


By J. BUCHAN TELFER, F.B.G.S., 
Commander, R.N. 


THE CRIMEA AND TRANSCAUCASIA. 


With Illustrations and Maps. 
2 vols. medium 8yo, cloth, price 36s. 





NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY IN THE Tavric | Captain Telfer’s book is not only a record of his 
RanGk, AND IN THE Kovusan, Gourta,| own personal experiences, but will also serve 
Grorcia, ARMENIA, OsseTy, ImeriTIA,| as a guide-book to the interesting regions, 
LETcHGouMM, SwaNNETy, AND Mry-| hitherto so little known, into which he 
GRELIA. penetrated. 





The “GRAPHIC” says:—“To the future visitor to a land of travel not as yet 
overdone by bookmakers, we could not easily commend a better guide than these 
two honest, unpretending volumes,” 





HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s. 


By VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 





“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE.” 





Extract from Lady Russell’s Preface. 


“ Let them (the readers) remember, that while he assails much which they reckon unassailable, he does 
so in what to him is the cause of goodness, nobleness, love, truth, and of the mental progress of mankind.” 


Motices of the Press. 


‘*He has bequeathed to the world a of i facts for others to make use of. Itisa 

museum of antiquities, relics, and curiosities. All the religions ar ‘the world are here jostliug one another in 
picturesque confusion, like the figures in a masquerade.""—Times. 
“ This work has more than one claim on the reader's attention. Its intrinsic interest is considerable. We 
close these volumes with a sense of real regret that one born~to a position of so much influence as their 
author, and likely, on the whole, to have used it for such high and pure aims, should have been taken from 
among us.”—Spectator. 

“ There is real pathos in the eye in which the writer, smarting under the bitter sense of a recent 
bereavement, the influences of which hastened in all probability his own early death, speaks of the separations 
of the aaa and manifestly despairs of a state of being in which such separations shall take place no more.” 
— Worl 
“ Tts intrinsic qualities will secure it a wide audience, and though the more exacting reader may not find 
all that he had hoped from the nature of the topic, and from the character and qualifications of the author, 
no one will fail during ws — to be deeply interested, and what is more, to be powerfully stimulated to 








« “Lord Amberley noe bronght together a large oe ‘i curious and interesting information concerning 
the religious customs of barbarous nations."—Nenconform 





London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 

A Series of Handy Volumes by Eminent Writers. 





NEW VOLUME. 
SHIP-BUILDING. Capt. Beprorp Pim, R.N., M.P. 
TELEGRAPHS. Roserr Sapte, C.E. 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. Prof.Wricurtson, Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
RAILWAYS and TRAMWAYS. D. K. Crarx, M.Inst.C.E. 





Also a NEW EDITION of the following Volume :— 


IRON and STEEL. W. Marrrev Witxiams, F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 
COPPER. J. A. Pariutrs, F.C.S., F.G.S., M.Inst.C.E. 
BRASS, TIN, and ZINC. Watrer Granam. 


*,* Prospectus of the Series on Application. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KIT CHENERS. 


to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the , er descri 

economical ; ov ove give no oppressive eames 
The Ovens are more jeaually than in the ordinary 
ing can be done in front of the fire if desired. i> wets ai 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Edinburgh and London. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
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MACMI LLAN &C°’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. E. A. FREEMAN'S NEW BOOK. 


HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL 


SKETCHES; chiefly ITALIAN. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, LL.D., D.O.L. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


EASTERN PERSIA: an Account of the 
Journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870-71-72. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
Vol. I. The GEOGRAPHY, with NARRATIVES by Majors St. JOHN, 


Lovett, and EVAN Smits, end an Introduction by Major-General Sir 
Freperic J. GoLpsMiD, O.B., K.C.S.I. With Illustrations and Maps. 


Vol. II. The ZOOLOGY and GEOLOGY. By W. T. BLANFoRD, A.B.S.M., 
F.B.S. With numerous Coloured Illustrations and Map. 





DANIEL HANBURY’S SCIENCE PAPERS, 


chiefly PHARMACOLOGICAL and BOTANICAL. Edited, with Memoir, by 
JosEPH INc#, F.L.S., &c. With Portrait engraved by Jeens, and numerous 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 14s. [This day. 


THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH POETRY ; 


being Selections from Chaucer to Herrick. With Introductions and Notes by 


Mrs. MASSON, and General Preface by Professor Masson. Globe Svo, 3s 6d. 
(This day. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 


THE THREE BRIDES. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. (This day. 





This day, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


LEADING CASES DONE into ENGLISH. 
By AN APPRENTICE OF LINCOLN’S INN. 


The Spectator, in an article on this book, says:—“ The versifler of these 
‘leading cases’ has been most successful. He has surrounded his legal dis- 
tinctions with a halo of mock passion which is in itself in the highest degree 
entertaining, especially when the style of the different modern poets is 
so admirably hit off, that the cloud of associations which hangs around one of 
Mr. Swinburne’s, or Mr. Rossetti’s, or Mr. Browning’s, or Mr. Clough’s, or Mr. 
Tennyson's poems is summoned up to set off the mock tenderness or mock 
patriotism of the strain itself......The rhapsody on ‘J.S.' is still more brilliant, 
and one of the most perfect parodies in our language.” 


The OSTEOLOGY of the MAMMALIA. A 


Series of Lectures by W. H. FLOwenR, F.B.S., F.R.C.S., Hunterian Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo0, 10s 6d. (New Edition, enlarged, this day. 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1858-1875. The New Edition contains, in addition:—Mrs. 
Somerville, Sir John Herschel, Barry Cornwall, Sir Edwin Landseer, and a 
brief Autobiographical Sketch. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
Are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S LIBRARY to every part of the Country. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUES. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


These Catalogues contain many of the best Books, of the past and present 
Seasons, cut and uncut, at the lowest current prices, with a large Selection of 
Works of the best Authors, in ornamental bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's 
Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents, 
and School Prizes. 





All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MODIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained with the least possible delay from 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Crry Orrice—2 Kine Srreet, CHEAPSIDE. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—From England to Philadelphia : 
new Pictorial Lecture, by Mr. J. L. King. A Trip to the Suez Canal. 
Dissolving Views and Mechanical Effects, by Mr. B. J. Malden. Marvellous Illu- 
= wy M. Horace De Grey. Open from 12 to 5,and7 to 10. Admission to the 
whole, Is. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for AUGUST, 


CONTENTS. 


THE TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF RusstA. By D. M. Wallace. 
ROBESPIERRE. By the Editor. 

UNSETTLED PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN Potttics. By L. J. Jennings. 
An Excursion IN Formosa. By Cyprian Bridge. 

Mr. CkOSS AND THE MaGisTRACY. By Henry Crompton. 

A BALLAD OF Farr LADIES IN REVOLT. By George Meredith. 
HARTMANN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNOONSCIOUS. By J. Sully. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





WALTER WHITE'S NEW BOOK. 


HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kufstein, Mlobenstein, 


and Paneveggio. By WALTER WHITE. Large crown 8vo, lis. 


“If Mr. White had not been in the habit of mixing freely with the natives, ang 
chatting with them on terms of easy familiarity, he could never have made hig 
book so readable and lively."—TZimes, July 22. 





INDIA in 1875-6. 


The VISIT of the PRINCE of WALES: a 


Chronicle of H.R.H.’s Journeyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal. By 
GORGE P. WHEELER, of the Inner Temple, Special Correspondent of the 
“Central News.” Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

“ A beautiful and tempting volume has here been put together with what seems 
to us wonderful rapidity......His descriptions are as vividly sketched as if he 
dipped, not into the ink-bottle, but into the paint-box."— Weekly Register, July 22. 

; r am Wheeler's map of the Prince's Indian progress is a good one."—~Athenzum, 
uly 22. 


The CRUISE of the ‘WIDGEON:’ 700 Miles 
in a 10-ton Yawl, from Swanage to Hamburg, through the Dutch Canals and 
the Zuyder Zee, German Ocean, and the River Elbe. By CHARLES E, 
Rosrnson, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, With Four Illustrations, drawn 
on Wood by the Author. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


TWO CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JULIAN KLAOZKO. Translated by Mrs. Tarr. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“ Decidedly the most interesting book of the season which has yet come to hand 
is ‘ The Two Chancellors’ (by whom, of course, are meant Prince Gortchakof and 
Prince Bismarck).'— Whitehall Review, July 15. 


ANGLING IDYLLS. 


Davies. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By G. CurisToPHer 





NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


The PRIME MINISTER. By ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. Now ready, iu 4 vols. crown 8yo. 


NEW NOVEL by the DUKE DE MEDINA POMAR. 


FASHION and PASSION ; or, Life in Mayfair, 


By the Duke DE MEDINA PoMAR. 3 vols, 


NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


BLOTTED OUT. By Aynnm Tuomas. In 8 vols, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





In 8vo, with 12 Plates, price 21s, cloth. 


T= OCEAN : its Tides and Currents and their Causes. By 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 


“A very valuable addition to the list of works advancing our co le 
ledge.” —Scientisic Review. . a 

“The author of this book gives us a new Principia. Still, the book is the pro- 
duction of a man thoroughly well up in his own subject, and many cthers collateral 
with it. It is one that may be safely commended to the study of all who are in- 
terested in the subject of ocean currents.”—/ron. 

“Hére we have the vulnerable point of Dr. Carpenter's modified resuscitation 
of the‘old theory of oceanic circulation clearly indicated, and a home-thrust of clear, 
sound reasoning fairly delivered through it. As this point is the very heart of Dr. 
Carpenter's contribution to the subject, the thrust is fatal. It is followed by 
further and equally clear and able discussion of the details of Dr. Carpenter's 
arguments, and of the theories of Maury, Rennell, Herschel, &c. This chapter 
xx. of Mr. Jordan's book is really excellent, and worthy of careful reading.”"— 
Quarterly Journal of Science. 

*,* The Reports received from her Majesty's ship ‘ Challenger’ have confirm: 
the views expressed in this work with a distinctness exceeding the most on 
anticipations of the author. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
ERMAN HOME LIFE. (Reprinted from Fraser's 
Magazine.) 
“ To extract all the good things would be to reprint by far the 1 
the work; and the intention of these observations will be bank oad 
readers do not put down ‘German Home Life’ as one of the next books on their 
pee Sem Mite os 
“ The intrepid authoress of this bright little book has graceful 
a task of no sma!) magnitude."—Lzaminer. . ae 
“ Its c'ever sketches will enable the Germans (in some measure) to see them- 
selves as others see them.”—Znverness Courier. 
“ Nobody could read this book without gaining a juster idea of the German 
people.”——Veweastle Chronicle. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
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NEW WORKS OF 


THE PRESENT 


SEASON, 





LORD MACAULAY’S LIFE and LETTERS. 


By his Nephew, GzorcE O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols, 8vo, price 36s. 


ISLAM UNDER the ARABS. By Major 


OsBORN, Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo, 12s. 


The SEVENTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY, 


ora History of the Sassanians. By Canon RaWLinson. With Map and 95 
Illustrations. S8vo, 28s, 


The INDIAN ALPS and HOW WE CROSSED 


THEM. By a LADY Pronger. With Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Authoress. Imperial 8yo, Map, 42s. 


Miss SEWELL’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
from the Earliest Period to the Death of Louis XIV. With Eight 
Coloured Maps, crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 

NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, By Dr. Larsam. Abridged from his Edition of Johnson's 
English Dictionary and compressed iuto One Volume. Medium 8vo, 24s. 


JOHN HULLAH’S LECTURES 


HISTORY of MUSIC. New Editions. 2 vols. 8yo, price 19s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE to the 
DEATH of ALEXANDER the GREAT; with a Sketch of the Subsequent 
History to * Present Time. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
Maps, 7s 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. By the Very Rev. C. MEri- 
VALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo, Maps, 7s 6d. 


on the 


The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By HeEtn- 


RICH EWALD, late Professor cf the University of Giittingen. nslated by 
HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


D’'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vol. VII. Translated by W. L. 
R. CATES. 8vo, 21s. 


Dr. GARROD’S TREATISE on GOUT and 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. Third Edition, enlarged, with numerous Illustrations 
(14 Figures Coloured). 8vo, 21s. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, 


ANALYSIS of, with Complete Course of Examination Questions and Speci- 
mens of renner tages. By I. P. Fusmine, M.A., B.C.L. 
price 3s 6 


JOHNSON’S LONDON and VANITY of 


HUMAN WISHES, with Historical and Biographical Notes and Glossary. 
the same Editor. Orown 8vo, Is 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, 


Epochs of English History. 


EARLY ENGLAND up to the NORMAN 


Capen. By Frederick YORK-POWELL, M.A. With 4 Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 
price Is. 


ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL POWER, 


from the Conquest to Magna Charta, 1066-1216. By LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
With Coloured Map. Feap. 8vo, 9d. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


The EARLY PLANTAGENETS, and their re- 


lation to the History of Fags ; the Foundation and Growth of Constitutional 
Government. By . StuBBs, M.A., &c. With Two Coloured Maps. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. 


MANDELL OnergHTon, M.A. With Five Maps and Four Tables. Feap. 8vo, 
price 2s 6d. 


The FALL of the STUARTS; and WESTERN 


EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. E. HALE, M.A. With Eleven Maps 
and Plans. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the PURITAN 


REVOLUTION, 1603 to 1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. With Four 
Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 


wing to : a. By JouHN MALCOLM LupDLOwW. With Four Coloured Maps. Feap. 
2s 





BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA DURING 


the INSURRECTION, A t, yy 1875. A. J. EVAns, B.A., F.S.A. 
With Map and 58 Illus —— ~ — 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY: a Narrative 


of Wande round the World. By T. W. Hincuurr, M.A, F.B.GS., 
President of the Alpine Club. With 14 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, “Us. 


The FROSTY CAUCASUS; an Account of a 


Walk through part of the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer 
of 1874. By F.C.Grovs. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, lis. 


TYROL and the TYROLESE; being an 


Account of the People and the Land, in their Historical, Sporting, and 
Mountaineering Aspects. By W. A. BAILLIE GROHMAN. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 14s. 


ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches in the Mountains, 


of Ticino, Lombardy, the Trentino, and Venetia. By Dovetas W. Passu- 
FIELD, {47 of the Alpine Journal. With Maps and Illustrations. Square 
crown 5v0, 3. 


BALL'S ALPINE GUIDES, WESTERN ALPS, 


6s 64; CENTRAL ALPS, 7s 64; EASTERN ALPS, 10s 6d. To be had also 
in Ten Parts, or Districts, 2s 6d each. 


ANNALS of the ROAD in GREAT BRITAIN, 


aptain MALET. With Essays on the Road by Niarop. Coloured Plates 
Be oodcuts. Medium 8vo, price 21s. 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman Coachman. By 0, pT s. BiRcH REYNARDSON. Second Edition, 
with 12 Coloured Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The intrepid authoress of this bright little book has gracefully accomplished a 
task of no small maguitude."—Zzaminer. 


ELSA and her VULTURE. Translated from 


the German of WILHELMINE VON HILLERN, by Lady WALLACE. Crown 8yo, 
2s, boards; 2a 6d, cloth. 


The LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of 


HEINRICH HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER : his Life and his 


Philosophy. By HELEN ZIMMERN. Post Svo, Portrait, 7s 6d. 


ZELLER’S PLATO and the OLDER 


ACADEMY. Translated by SARAH FRANCES ALLEYNE and ALFRED GOODWIN, 
B.A. Post 8vo, 18s. 


COMTE’S SOCIAL DYNAMICS, or General 


Laws of Human Progress (the Philosophy of History). Tranalated by E. S. 
Bresiy, M.A. 8vo, 21s. 


The MOON, and the Condition and Configura- 


tion of its Surface. By EpMUND Neison, F.R.Ast.S, With 26 Maps and 5 
Plates. Medium 8yo, 31s 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jonny 
TYNDALL. Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
London Series of English Classics. 


POPE'S ESSAY on CRITICISM, MORAL 


ESSAYS, and DUNCIAD. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix by 
THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, with Introduction, Notes, 


and Index by E. A. AnsoTtt, D.D., Head Master, City of London School. 2 
vols. foap. 8vo, és. 
Epochs of Ancient History. 


ROME, to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 


By WILHELM Inne. With Coloured Map. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the 


Assassination of Julius Cwsar to the Assassination of Domitian. By the Rev. 
W. Wore Cares, M.A. With Two Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. By the 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With Four 
Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 23 6d, 





London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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Price 7s 6d; by post, 8s. 


CRACROFT’S 


TRUSTEE’ 


8S GUIDES 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE ORDINARY POWERS OF TRUSTEES IN REGARD 
TO INVESTMENTS, WITH PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS, 
A DIGEST OF REPORTED DECISIONS ON TRUST INVESTMENTS SINCE THE YEAR 1743, 
AND ANALYTICAL TABLES OF OVER A THOUSAND SECURITIES. 








PREFACE TO THE 


TWELFTH EDITION. 





Tug Tweirrn Epition of the Trustex’s Gurpe, while retain- 
ing the legal portion relating to powers of investment, is so 
materially extended, that I venture in this preface to explain 
these important additions in some detail, and also to give an 
account of the origin of the book. On commencing business, 
I found doubts and questions on Trust investments constantly 
arising ; and that although there are admirable legal treatises 
on Trusteeship, there was nothing beyond a chapter or two 
relating in particular to investments by Trustees. Matters of 
trust I know from experience to be exceedingly arduous and 
exceedingly technical. I was constantly asked for an opinion 
on matters which superficially looked simple enough, but turned 
out on closer inspection to be utterly guiltless of simplicity. 
I naturally applied to older Brokers for information, and I found 
them apparently as ignorant as myself. I went to my Solicitors, 
and found that. it required a very long time, with the best will 
in the world on their part, to hunt up the different authorities 
bearing upon perhaps a few words in a will. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I first turned my attention to collecting and collating 
the various clauses and the various Acts of Parliament bearing 
on Powers of Investment. I then found that these clauses 
required a great deal of interpretation. It occurred to me 
that something more was required, and eventually I ob- 
tained the services of an experienced lawyer, to draw 
up concise directions to Trustees in relation to Powers 
of Investment. This constituted the first eighteen pages 
of the book, which were settled by an eminent counsel. I 
have since submitted them to barristers of great ability and 
experience, and they have made no alteration whatever. It 
subsequently occurred to me that inasmuch as no two wills 
are alike, and that every case that arose was governed by the 
actual decisions made in Oourt, it would be useful, out of the 
vast jungle of Trust law, to disentangle and digest those parts, 
and those parts exclusively, relating to investments actually 


made by Trustees. Therefore I consulted my legal friends, 


and obtained the services of a barrister of great experience, 
now one of the Editors of the Zaw Reports. The result has 
been a digest of reported decisions bearing on investments by 
Trustees from the year 1743 to the present time. This digest, 
now for the first time added, and constituting the second part 
of the work, contains a selection and concise summary of .the 
decided cases which in any way relate to or bear upon the 
question of Investments by Trustees. 

It does not profess to contain all the cases on the subject, 
as some have been purposely omitted, in order not to multiply 
references on well settled points. 


It is not a mere collection of reporters’ head-notes, the 
cases having been carefully and independently considered and 
analysed by the member of the Bar referred to. At the same 
time, the exact language of the various reporters has been 
retained as far as possible, and in many instances the most 
valuable portions of the judgments are given verbatim. Some 
of the cases are on the practice of the Court of Chancery as to 
funds under its control. 

The cases are arranged in chronological order, with a 
copious index. 

It is believed that the Digest contains all the reported cases 
that are of any real service as guides to Trustees, In its pre- 
paration the following works were exhaustively gone through, 
viz. :— Carrry’s Equity Inpex,” “ Tae Law Dicssr,” “ Tue 
Law Reports Dicest,” and the Digest contained in each of 
the twenty-three volumes of the “ Werxty Reporter.” The 
cases given in these works under the titles, “ Investment, 
Trustee, Executor, Settlement, Will, §c.,” were all diligently 
examined, as were also the authorities cited in those cases, 
whether by counsel or judges, 

A fuller statement of the nature and objects of the Digest 
will be found immediately preceding the Digest itself. 

Another important addition has been made, in a complete 
description, nowhere else to be found, of the routine connected 
with the purchase and sale of British and Indian Government 
Securities, stating the method of transfer, the transfer-days, 
and the procedure, with all the details of purchase and sale of 
British and Indian Securities. 

The Banking portion has been revised in almost every case 
by the Banks themselves, and is probably as exhaustive as 
anything that can be found elsewhere. Of the chapter on 
Insurances, it is enough to say it was entrusted to Mr. William 
Sutton, of the Society of Actuaries. 

I have to acknowledge, gratefully, the assistance I have 
derived from “ Jngall’s Foreign Stock Manual” and the 
“Monthly Manual” of the Economist newspaper. My best 
thanks are here tendered to the gentlemen who have kindly 
furnished me with official or other information; and not 
least, to Mr. Richard Rous Mabson, to whose accuracy and 
ability the general detail was entrusted. No pains have been 
spared in every part to make the work as complete and as 
reliable as possible. 


BERNARD CRAOROFT, 
Srock anp SHAare Broker, 
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